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AMONG THE BUTTERFLIES. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘‘The butterfly, with painted wing 
That mocks the radiance of the sky, 
Has but a summer day to live, 

Yet tells a truth that cannot die.”’ 
ONCE on a time, in the days of long ago, when 
many of us were good little boys or girls, there 
lived a certain maker of small sentimental songs 
who wrote one called “I’d be a Butterfly,” * 
which for a time was in everybody’s mouth, and 
which many people used to sing in a lack-a-daisical 
sort of way, content only with a light, merry tune, 


* Thomas Haynes Baily. 
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H | and thinking little of what the words really meant. 
| Why Mr. Bailey should wish to be a Butterfly 
1 does not seem at all clear, and the reasons that 
appear in the first verse of the song are hardly 


founded on fact. Thus it runs— 


“T’d bo a butterfly born in a bower, 
Where roses and lilies and violets meet ; 
I’d never languish for wealth or for power, 
| I’d never sigh to see slaves at my feet.’ 


Now, in the first place, it would be difficult to 
find any such bower as the poet describes; simply 
because wild violets are flowers of early spring, 
lilies of the valley grow in a different soil and 
need a warmer air, and roses must wait for the 


sun of summer to give them their blushing colour 


and fragrance, whether in field, hedge-row, or 
woodland thicket. Nor, indeed, if such a bower 
could be found, is it there that a butterfly is born 
If you want to find him just before his birthday, 
you will have to look over a bed of nettles, or 
in the heart of a thorn bush ; down among the 


roots of the grass, or in a clump of wild thyme, 
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or high up among the knotted branches of the 
oak; or, far away along by the reeds and rushes 
near the brook in the meadow, in some crevice 
in the hollow tree, or some quiet corner in the 
ruined wall, or the side of a sandy chalk-pit. 

But, besides all this, even if not born like a 
butterfly, there can be no possible reason why 
you should set your heart on money-getting, or 
languish to become a man of title with a big 
name; while as to seeing slaves at your feet 
nowadays, in our happy land at least, no such 
sad things are to be had for love or money. So 
Mr. Bailey need not have troubled himself to say 
they were not to his liking. We will, therefore, 
say good-bye to him, and try to find out a few 
things about a Butterfly’s life which are really 
more to the purpose, and not without curious 
interest. 

As to the Burrerrty himself, he is, I fear, 
but a light, giddy, wanderer, flitting from place 
to place, and from flower to flower, thinking little 


of the future, and intent only on sipping a taste 
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of honey wherever-he may find it. Unlike the 
ant or the bee, or even the troublesome wasp, he 
makes no provision for days to come, and never 
dreams that winter may suddenly put an end to 
all his summer wanderings, and that the very 
first touch of sharp frost may even snap the 
thread of his dainty life. The first half of his 
name (Butter) he probably gets from an old Saxon 
root signifying yellow, and appearing elsewhere as 
in Buttercwp, and given to him because yellow is 
the predominant colour in many of the commoner 
species, such as the Sulphur, the Fritillaries, 
and all the abundant varieties of the common 
White. 

When we talk of the life of a Burrerriy and 
its duration being a matter of weeks or months, 
it must not be forgotten that many butterflies are 
said to Hybernate, 2.¢.. pass the winter with us; 
winter coming to some in the Hee state, to some 
as CATERPILLARS, and to others as CHRYSALIDES. 
And this, in some measure, accounts for the irre- 


gularity with which they now and then appear, in 
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either state during early spring or summer. More 
than twenty species are said to sometimes pass the 
winter as caterpillars in spite of the intense cold and 
other sharp enemies; ten as chrysalides; about the 
same number in the egg state; and about a dozen 
as perfect flies. 

During the winter the 
chrysalides of many spe- 
cies may be found braced 
up to the stems of the 
plants on which their 
caterpillars feed, as 


shown in our illustra- 


tion, and so kept secure 


Chrysalis braced up for the winter. 


against even the touch 

of sharp frost; or they may be found, equally 
safe, in some chink of an old wall, outhouse, or 
paling. 

As to the killing of butterflies, the simplest and 
best mode is by one quick nip between finger and 
thumb, just enough to disable for a time, and then 
immediately to transfer them into a killing bottle 
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(to be had of any good entomological store) when 
death instantly follows. 

One of the first things we have to note is the 
difference between a butterfly and his cousin the 
moth, though in some points they may seem to be 
alike, Both belong to one chief class of Insects” 
called Scale-wings, or Lepidoptera, each having 
four wings, covered with scales; but while few 
moths ever fly but by night, or in the dusk, all 
butterflies fly by day only. The gay butterfly 
rests by night (possibly sleeps in his airy fashion), 
and almost always folds his wings in dark, wet, 
cloudy weather. When at rest, he raises his wings, 
shutting them up erect so that the four look like 
two; while the moth, instead of upwards, folds his 
wings downwards, round his body, pretty much as 
one shuts an umbrella; his hind wings being not 
stiff like those of his cousin, but easily folded 
under the front wings round the body. 

Both butterflies and moths have two feelers 


* Insect, so called because his body is cut-in (Latin, seco, to 
cut); or almost divided into two parts. 
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(Antenne) attached to the head ; the former with 
a little knob or dot at the end, and the latter 
feathered more or less down to the point. These 
antenns in the butterfly are always erect, whether 
in flying or at rest ; while the moth when resting 
can turnits antenne under its wings, safe and out 
of sight: and, as the one flies by day, he has much 
larger eyes than the other who flies only by night.* 
Keeping these few points of difference in view, the 
young collector will have no difficulty in deciding 
to which class his capture belongs. 

Among all our English butterflies one of the 
rarest, most beautiful, and splendid is the Purple 
Emperor, who well deserves his name, not only on 
account of his swiftand noble flight, but because 
he, for the most part, spends his sunny day in 
mid-air, high up above the top of some lofty oak. 
It is the female of this royal fly, the Empress, of 
whose life we will try to make a brief sketch. 

First, bear in mind that we have to note four 


* Excepting some few who now and then come out at early 
morning or twilight. 
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distinct stages of Butterfly life:—the Kee, the 
CATERPILLAR, the CHRYSALIS, and the PERFEcT 
Fry. Every stage differing apparently i toto from 
the others; and yet the tiny egg contains in it 
all that goes to the making of the winged and 
painted butterfly. Such is the wisdom and the 
mystery of God’s handiwork, in the creation of a 
tiny insect that seldom lives beyond a single 
summer. 

Her first business, then, is to lay her eggs, and 
to take care to pick out the right plant or tree, or 
goodly leaf, fit for the food of the future cater- 
pillar ; and this, in the midst of a hedge or coppice, 
crowded with plants or trees of a score of different 


kinds, is no easy matter.* But, guided by an un- 


* The caterpillars of butterflies are very dainty as to their food, 
rejecting all other but the leaves of that one plant or tree on which 
the eggs are first laid. They have twelve very small eyes—six on 
each side of the head—so convex as to discern only those objects 
with which they are in close contact. In fact, the caterpillar seems 
to examine every leaf with his mouth before he dares to taste it. 
On the other hand, the eyes of the butterfly are fitted to discern 
the right plant for her egg to rest on, even at a distance, among a 
crowd of others. And she is never mistaken. 
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erring instinct, given to her by the Creator, she 
never errs. So, the Black-veined White chooses 
the hawthorn spray; the Sulphur selects the 
buckthorn; the Peacock prefers the common nettle; 
the White Admiral loves the fragrant honeysuckle, 
and the ZLmpress takes the leaves of the broad- 
leaved Sallow, or great goat-willow, generally laying 
two or more eggs on the upper side of the leaf, to 
which they are securely cemented with a sort of 
liquid glue. This done, her part in the work is 
complete, and the tiny egg is left to its fate. 

Dr. Maclean, the famous naturalist, was once 
lucky enough to watch an Empress thus busy in 
laying two eggs, on two separate leaves. One of 
these, which he took on July 16th, hatched just 
nine days later into a tiny, dark brown caterpillar, 
which eight days later changed its skin, and was 
then furnished with the two strange-looking plug- 
like horns forming part of the head, which give to 
this Larva * its singular appearance. 


* Larva (Latin), a ghost or mask ; an insect in its first stage after 
coming out of the egg. 
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With its first change of skin the caterpillar 
loses every trace of brown colour, and takes the 
tint of the leaf on which it feeds ;* a pale, yellow- 
ish green, hardly to be distinguished from the leaf 
itself, Day by day he eats steadily away until all 
the leaf is gone but the central fibre, up to the top 


of which, after his feast, the little creature climbs 


Caterpillar of the Purple Emperor. 


to rest, with his head set up and motionless, as we 
may often see the caterpillar of the Privet Hawk 
moth, So life goes on with the young future 
Emperor for about three months—up to the middle 
of November—when willow leaves begin to fail, and 


* A caterpillar sheds its skin some four, five, or six times in the 
course of its life, and the operation is tedious, difficult, and often 
dangerous if the creature is not in good health at the time. 
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the time is come to get ready for a long winter 
sleep, or hybernation.*. Then, down he crawls 
from the leaf to the foot of the stalk, and having 
there wrapped the twig round with a band of fine 
silk (like spider’s web), and grasped it firmly with 
his claspers, he stretches himself out at full length, 
and gets ready for his long sleep through the cold 
storms of winter. If he fastened himself to the 
leaf, at the first touch of sharp frost that leaf would 
fall, and the royal infant would perish. Guided, 
therefore, by some infallible instinct he chooses the 
stem, or twig; and to that once anchored he will 
be safe all through the icy days of frost and snow, 
until spring-tide comes again to gladden the earth. 

When that happy day arrives, his majesty soon 

* Some of our English butterflies do not hybernate, but pass 
through all their changes in a few weeks or months of one summer 
season; among others, on the contrary, hybernation is usual, 
though it is difficult to decide with certainty as to the habits of all. 
Exaut, however, are said to hybernate in the egg state; mostly 
Hairstreaks. TweEnty-rrve in the caterpillar state, some of the 
Fritillaries, the Grayling, and a few of the Blues. Txwn in the 
state of chrysalis; among them the Swallow-tail, various Whites, 


and the Orange Tip ; and Try, also, in the butterfly state, such as 
the Painted Lady, the Red Admiral, and the Clouded Sulphur. 
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awakes, and as soon as new leaves appear gets 
ready to begin his daily feast, and so be ready in 


the first warm days of June to enter on his third 


stage of existence—that of the Chrysalis ; the 


outward appearance of which is as singularly 
curious and strange as that of the full-grown cater- 
pillar, In short, the Emperor maintains the high 
dignity of his royal race by differing in many points 
from all other butterflies. His lofty and swift flight 
(for which the specially strong texture of his wings 
eminently fits him) ; the extreme difficulty of cap- 
turing him ; the dark splendour of his regally pur- 
ple robes ; the wide domain of air over which he 
reigns ; all mark him out as worthy of his fame 
among English butterflies. Fixing his throne, says 
Haworth, on the summit of a lofty oak, he often 
ascends to a greater elevation than any other insect ; 
mounting at times higher than the eye can follow ; 
especially if he chance to meet with some rival 
monarch of a neighbouring oak. A battle inevitably 
follows, and is not seldom attended with the loss 


of many feathers, or the risk of damaged wings. 
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The only Emperor I was ever fortunate enough to 
capture myself, luckily for me had descended from 
the heights of his aerial domain, and settled quietiy 
down on a leafy bough of hazel within easy reach, 
which he very rarely does. From the splendid and 
perfect condition of this specimen I am inclined to 
think that he had but just emerged from the chry- 
salis ; and the more so, as a few yards away, under 
the scattered oak-trees along the edge of the wood, 
there were many groups of his favourite, the broad- 
leaved Sallow. 

But, in spite of his lofty flight and his love of 
haunting the topmost spray of the giant oak, the 
Emperor has a taste for vulgar things, and for sips 
of unclean potation, for which it is hard to account. 
Nothing attracts his majesty more than a filthy 
puddle in the road ; a morsel of carrion, the wing 
of a dead bird, or a bit of putrid skin; such 
dainties as these having often served to lure him 
down from his proud dominion above the woods 
when all else has failed. As many as six perfect 


specimens have been thus captured in a single 
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morning, while more than one has been caught on 
a dung-hill. But in all other respects his majesty 
is of kingly habits. He begins his chief morning 
flights between ten A.M. and the noontide, when 
the mid-day sun shines down with his full strength, 
and all the wide sweep of woodlands, meadow, hill, 
and dale is rejoicing in the summer radiance. After 
this hour he gradually relapses in his upward 
soaring, and is content to hover above some 
favourite spray of oak, paying court to the Empress, 


or chasing away any saucy rival who dares to in- 


yade the precincts of his court. 


The Purple Emperor has been taken in many 
parts of England, but almost always in localities 
more or less of a like kind—broken, open 
clearings in the heart of oak woods, especially 
where the broad-leaved Sallow is to be found. 
Among the many places mentioned as his favourite 
haunts are Lyndhurst and Brockenhurst, Hants ; 
Barnwell and Aston, Northamptonshire; Hasle- 
meré, Surrey; Freshwater, Isle of Wight ; near 
Colchester, Essex; Tenterden and Sevenoaks, 
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Kent. Strangely enough, he has never been 
found in Ireland, Scotland, or the Isle of Man. 
The shining’ chrysalis of golden green is always 
suspended to the under side of a twig of willow, 
and being totally unlike the chrysalis of any other 


butterfly, may be at once easily recognised. 


Chrysalis of the Purple Emperor. 


Happy is the young and eager student of this 
charming page in the book of nature, if, in his 
summer wanderings, he lights upon such a golden 
prize. But, if no such good fortune ever befall 
him, he may still find sources of endless and 


fresh delight and instruction on all sides of him. 
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Pleasure ever new and always pure in the song of 
birds; the fragrance and beauty of countless wild 
flowers; the voice of the summer breeze; the 
murmur of the hidden brook; the shade and 
sunshine of the leafy woods; the radiance of the 
azure sky or the fleecy cloud. All alike tell but 


one story, of but one divine hand, from whom 


proceeds all the beauty and the joy, the mystery - 


and the ‘perfection, the endless variety and the 
grace of all created things. The same divine 
power and goodness that planned and _ perfected 
the glory of the crimson sunset and the golden 
dawn of morning, created also the shining purple 
or silver radiance on the tiny wing of the butterfly. 
And all the beauty, grace, and splendour are fully 
and freely within our reach.. Wise and happy is 
he who searches for them in all their simple, quiet 
perfection ; ever finding as he wanders on fresh 
traces of the infinite goodness that hems us in on 
all sides, and is nowhere more full of treasure 
than in the green pathways of the summer 


woods, to be traversed in a summer’s day, 
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CHAPTER II. 


Ir was just half-past three in the afternoon of 
Friday, July the 9th, that we reached the Loud- 
water Station, after rather ahot but pleasant journey 
from London. We had been just enough to fill 
the carriage, eight of us, besides a little rough 
brown terrier called “Skye,” several carpet-bags, 
two baskets full of eatables, a bundle of fishing-rods, 
sticks, umbrellas, and butterfly-nets; and a very 
jolly time of it we had, I can tell you, all the way 
down. It was like a very long, cosy picnic, with- 
out any of the insects that will creep up one’s back, 
or wasps that will taste the sandwiches and the 
jam. ‘The two elder boys were just home from 
-school, and had appetites that were not to be 


satisfied, and a thirst that nothing could quench, 
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though they tried every possible variety of liquid 
they could lay hands on. We were all in the best 
of spirits, for, after six months’ hard work, we were 
getting away from the smoke, dirt, and noise of 
the great city to a quiet country Vicarage, in the 
very heart of the summer woods, with green fields, 
lanes, and heathy downs on all sides of it; and 
there we were going to rest, and drink the fresh, 
pure air, for seven weeks. But our great business 


was to hunt for, and catch, Butterflies ; and I am 


going to try and tell you how we spent our holi- ° 


day, and found out how full of beauty and of 
good healthy pleasure God has made the green 
fields, lanes,.and woods, and everywhere left traces 
of His goodness and wisdom among the least and 
lowest of His creatures, 

Well, in spite of our long and jolly picnic, we 
were all glad enough to get out of the train, and 
take a breath of pure, bright, Hampshire air, after 
that last long tunnel, in which we seemed to taste 
nothing but brick-dust and smoky fog, though we 


shut up both windows as we rushed into it. Loud- 
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water was a quiet little roadside station, with fields 
of yellow waving corn all round it, and white lilies 
growing up in the broad sunshine from little patches 
of earth on the platform, and already we seemed 
to have got a thousand miles away from smoky 
Babylon. 

“Now, boys,” said I, “ come with me, and count 
the packages and boxes, as they come out of the 
van.’ There were just ten of them, besides baskets, 
carpet-bags, sticks, umbrellas, &e., &e. ; but at last 
all were counted. Mamma and the little ones were 
packed into the pony-carriage ; the two servants, 
Skye, and the legion of boxes, into the carrier's 
cart, and away they went to Loudwater Vicarage, 
to get all unpacked and ready for us who were 
going to make the journey on foot, a matter of four 
miles through fields, over the down, and along the 
edge of some woods. It was rather late in the day 
to think of doing much in the way of Butterflies ; 
but, not to miss a chance, we resolved to take our 
nets. 

Away, therefore, we went, Henry, Mary, Cecil, 
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and I, each haying a light, stiff bamboo cane, 
between five and six feet long, at the end of which 
was fastened a bag of soft green* gauze, called a 
bag-net. 

The sun was shining brightly as we set out, and 
the wind was from the west, so that by the time 
we got to the top of our first hill, we found out that, 
if not quite warm enough for butterflies to be out, 
it certainly was quite warm enough for us who had 
to chase them. Our way at first lay through some 
bright, sunny cornfields, but the flowers were few, 
and we saw nothing worthy of our notice ;— 
“nothing,” as the boys said, “ but Meadow Browns, 
that we could catch at any time.” Then we came 
to a piece of hot, dusty road between a double row 
of firs, where there was plenty of blackberry blos- 
som, wild scabious, and a few early sprays of yellow 
bed-straw by the side of the ragged hedges ; but 

* Our nets were all of green gauze, but I strongly advise my 
young readers to try white; through which they will far more 
easily examine a butterfly, see what he is, and whether he is worth 


keeping, before killing him. Tho best kind is that which drapers 
call Leze. 
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still not a butterfly to be seen. All this time we 
were gradually mounting up to higher and higher 
ground, and finding out that a west wind could 
blow very fiercely when it pleased ; and then we all 
at once came out on the open down, covered with 
patches of furze, wild thyme, and purple heath, and 
stopped for a moment to turn our faces to the 
breeze, and drink in the glorious fresh air that 
seemed to penetrate to every dusty corner of our 
lungs, and fill us with new life. 

Of butterflies, however, there was scarcely one, 
though we knew the ground well, and only two 
years before had spent many a long hour on this 
very down, away under the two tall Barrows, 
chasing Chalkhill Blues, Graylings, Clouded Sul- 
phurs, Skippers, and small Heaths, till we were 
hardly able to stir hand or foot, and our boxes 
were nearly full. There was one strip of chalky 
ground, especially along by the edge of a cornfield, 
where we had often seen and caught many of the 
smaller butterflies, when busily feeding, but. even 
this was now all but deserted, and the freshening 
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blast of wind had clearly swept them all away 
among the stalks of barley, the long grass, and 
into the quietest corners in the hedges till to- 
morrow morning. 

Still, on we went, across the smooth short grass 
of the chalky down, watching narrowly every cluster 
of flowers, and bunch of thistles, every patch of 
thyme, and bush of hazel and hawthorn, that 
fringed the edge of the common, and cut us off from 
the gritty road. But nota butterfly could be seen. 

« Well,” said I at last, “it is not much matter, 
after all, forin such a wind as this, on the open 
down, there would be little chance of catching it,if 
we saw anything worth getting.” Just at this 
moment, up from a clump of long grass, near a 
furzebush, sprang a greyish white looking butter- 
fly, and flew away as hard as he could go before the 
wind. In a moment Cecil was after him, as hard 
as he could go. They started fairly enough, and 
Cecil was a good runner; but in less than two 
minutes he was fairly distanced, and came back 
panting and out of breath. 
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“J don’t mind the run a bit, but what was that 
butterfly 2” 

“Tt wasn’t a Common White,” said I; “there 
was too much black about the wings, and there 
was not enough yellow for a Clouded Sulphur; the 
only butterfly I can fancy at all like him is the 
Marbled White, whose wings are marbled with 
black and greenish white, and when he flies fast 
look of a dingy colour. But I never found the 
Marble White on a chalky down, his favourite 
haunts being along the edge of woods, in grassy 
brakes and meadows. However, he is now quite 
beyond our reach, and no other butterflies appear 
to be out; so, as we have still a couple of miles 
to walk, let me tell you something about the Ten 
different Families of Butterflies, all having Latin 
as well as English names, which it is well that you 
should know. 

“Family I, is that of the PaprinioniD#, or 
Swallow-tails, of which only One species is found 
in England, chiefly in the fenny districts of Norfolk 
ond Cambridgeshire ; colour chiefly yellow, lower 
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wings sharply tailed, hence the name Swallow- 
tails ; having six legs—two being imperfect, unfit 
for walking—and straight antenni, knobbed at 
the point. 

“Family Il. Prermx, or Whites, of which we 
have Seven species in England, all having six 


legs ; straight, knobbed antenna, and round lower 


_ wings ; colour chiefly white. 


«Qddly enough the Marbled White has only 
four walking legs, and does not belong to this 
class, but to the Satyride. (All butterflies, in 
fact, have six legs, but a few have only four which 
they can use for walking, the two front ones being 
imperfect, used, perhaps, as the common fly uses 
his fore-legs—for cleaning his proboscis.) 

“Family Il. Raopocerip#, or Red-horns, & 
very lovely class of butterflies, chiefly of a yellow 
colour (Sulphurs and Clouded Sulphurs), having 
six true legs, short clubbed antennze of a reddish 
colour, and a very downy fringe at the edge of | 
the wing. 


“Family IV. ARGYNNIDE, of Fritillaries, % 
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beautiful class of spotted butterflies, containing 
Seven species, all but one (the Queen of Spain 
Fritillary) common in England, all having four 
perfect legs only, rounded wings of a rich bright 
brown, spotted with black, and on the underside 
washed or dotted with silver. -The antenne are 
knobbed, and of a fine, dark brown colour. 

«Family V. VANEssID&, or Angle-wings ; that 
is, having wings which run to sharp points at the 
upper and lower extremity, and containing some 
of the rarest and most beautiful of the larger Eng- 
lish butterflies, such as the Camberwell Beauty, 
the White Admiral, the Comma, the Red Admiral. 
All this family (Eight in number) are decked with 
brilliant colours, and have fine knobbed antenne, 
but only four true legs. 

“Family VI. Nympwatma, or Nymphs, the 
smallest of all the English families, and containing 
only One species found in England. But then that 
one is the Purple Emperor, and he, by virtue of 
his size, strength, and splendour, is entitled to a 


royal name and place. The Emperor has but four 
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true legs; his wings are angled at the lower 
extremity, and his long antenne taper to-a thick 
point. His throne, as we shall see by-and-by, is 
generally fixed at the top of some lofty oak, from 
which he takes broad, sweeping flights through the 
hot summer air, often returning to the very spray 
from which he set out. 

“Family VII. Saryripz, or Satyrs, a large 
family of Eleven species, many of them differing 
much in appearance, but all ornamented on the 
upper or lower wings, or both, with rings of some 
size or other. The wings are rounded, mostly of a 
brown colour, while the whole family have knobbed 
antenne, and four walking legs ; two being imper- 
fect, unfit for walking. 

“Family VIII. Lycrnrpm, or Argus Butter- 
flies ; so called because most of them have, on the 
under-surface of the wings, many shining, eye-like 
dots, and remind us of Argus and his hundred 
eyes. This large family of Sixteen species includes 
all the Blues and Hairstreaks, some of the daintiest 


and most charming of our small butterflies. All 
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of them are fond of creeping up the leaves and 
stems of plants and trees, and are therefore pro- 
vided with six legs, which the Hairstreaks use very 
nimbly in passing from one side of a leaf to 
another. The antenne are fine and straight, the 
wings mostly rounded; but the lower wings of the 
Hairstreak are distinguished by a small, pointed 
tail, which adds much to their beauty. 

“Family IX. Erycrnip2, or Dryads, The Duke 
of Burgundy Fritillary has this family all to him- 
self, and is chiefly remarkable for the male butter- 
fly’s having only four walking legs, while the 
female has six, as if the lady in this case spent her 
time more in creeping about the house, and the 
gentleman in gadding abroad. Oddly enough, 
neither the caterpillar nor chrysalis of this butterfly 
has been found in England, though both Duke and 
Duchess have been taken plentifully every year. 

“Family X. Hesperips, or Skippers. This 
small family of Seven species takes its name from 
the odd skipping manner in which they all flit 
rapidly over the ground, or from flower to flower 
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when feeding. They are altogether an odd family 
indeed, having short, clubbed, or hooked antenne, 
standing widely apart, while they differ from all 
other butterflies in not closing their wings in the 
usual fashion, but keeping the lower ones open and 
flat, while the upper ones are erect. Some few 
moths have, I think, the power of doing this, but 
not, as far as I know, any other British butterflies. 
They have small, stiff, rounded legs. Their swift, 
skipping flight makes them difficult to catch, except 
when settled on a flower. 

“These ten families include altogether about 
Sixty species ; but out of these, four—the Mazarine 
Blue, the Bath White, the Camberwell Beauty, and 
the Queen of Spain Fritillary—are so rare, that, 
however hard you may work, boys, for many years 
to come, you will never, I fear, get beyond fifty.” 

“But shall we get fifty here in Hampshire before 
we go back to school?” inquires Cecil, his eyes 
sparkling at the thought. 

« Well,” said I, “if we get thirty out of the fifty, 


I think we shall do well, considering that we have 
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but seven weeks, and the May and June butterflies 
must now be nearly all over. But it’s just five 
o'clock, and here we are at the Vicarage. Our 
work is done for to-day ; to-morrow we shall begin 
in real earnest.” 

The sunset clouds were rosy red that night, and 
everybody prophesied a good day for butterflying. 

The next day was bright and sunny enough, but 
the wind was from the north-west and rolling 
clouds every now and then came up and shut out 
the sun, so that we did not expect much sport; 
but at half-past ten Henry and I set off with our 
nets to Starling Park, a fine old place, full of 
grassy lawns, among tall forest trees, patches of 
rough ground, and plenty of oak and hazel copse. 
Meadow Browns, Ringlets in abundance, and a few 
battered specimens of the Wood Argus flitted about 
us whenever we went down the long leafy avenues 
but nothing worth keeping, until we got to the 
middle of a little open brake, among the tall trees, 
where I saw coming towards us a sinall butterfly, 


whose flight was different from that of any we had 
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seen, It skimmed and floated along from bush to 
bush and flower to flower, with an easy, dainty 
flight, so that when it hovered for a moment over 
a spray of blackberry blossom, I caught it at once, 

Tt was one of the small Fritillaries (Family LY.), 
Argynnis Selene, « May or June butterfly, who, 
after his little life of six weeks, had nearly lost all 
his bright colours, and sadly battered his wings 
(seo fig. 1, Plate I.), but still was worth keeping be- 
cause of his untimely appearance. The colour of his 
wings on the upper side is of a fine rich chestnut 
brown, much like that of the Highbrown Fritillary, 
dotted with black; underneath, the lower wings 
are marked with small irregular spots of yellow, 
black, silver, and reddish brown, the lower edge 
being fringed with a row of silver dots. Selene is 
a very elegant little butterfly, and very much 
resembles Argynnis Euphrosyne, except that it 
has more silver on the lower wings, and is ofa 
darker brown. The caterpillar of a blackish colour, 
covered with dingy spines, feeds on the dog-violet ; 
about the roots of which he is often found. There 
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are two broods of the butterfly, one in May or 
June ; and a second late in August. 

Scarcely had I packed Selene into the box, than 
Henry set off full ery after a butterfly I pointed out 
to him, going away ata good pace over an open 
sward of grass. 

“T believe,” said I, “it’s an Orange-tip, that 
has no more business to be out now than a, -Pearl- 
bordered Fritillary.” 

Away dashed Henry as hard as he could go, 
tumbling as he went headlong into a swampy pit 
among the trees, but catching his butterfly, and 
bringing him back in triumph. It was the Orange- 
tip (Anthocharis Cardamines), and a perfect speci- 
men of the male (see fig. 2, Plate I.). When fully 
stretched his wings expand from one inch and 
three-quarters to two inches, the upper wings of 
the male being of a soft, creamy white, with a broad 
orange-coloured band (edged with black), which 
covers half the wing. In the wings of the female 
the orange patch is wanting ; but the under-side of 


the lower wings in both male and female is marbled 
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with pale green. This is a lovely little butterfly, 
and well deserves its name, the Lady of the Woods. 
The caterpillar, of a pale green, with one narrow 
stripe of yellow on the side, may be found in May 
and June feeding on the cuckoo flower, or wild 
mustard. 

When we got back to the Vicarage, Mary had 
brought home a small thick web full of caterpillars, 
which she found among the branches of two 
hawthorn and blackthorn bushes, which grew up 
closely together. All the caterpillars were rough 
and hairy, but some of a fine rich brown, and others 
of a dark, tawny, black hue, so that they looked 
like two different species; but after keeping them 
a day or two in a flower-pot, we found that they 
were all of one family, but that the blackish ones 
had cast one skin more than their brown bro- 
thers; almost all caterpillars, you must know, 
casting their skins three or four times at least 
before they enter on the chrysalis state. This is 
a very curious process, and I shall have a word 


more to say to you about it in another chapter. 
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Our brown and black friends turned out to be the 
caterpillars of a small Egger moth, and so we 
packed them off into the hedge from which they 
came. Cecil had been out with his net along the 
edges of the upper wood, and now came in with 
great triumph to say that he had seen several 
Purple Hairstreaks hovering over the oaks and ash- 
trees, and scores of Meadow Browns in the fields, 
where, also, he had caught a large Fritillary. 
When we came to look at it, it proved to be a 
fine male specimen of Family IV., the Argynnide 
(Argynnis Adippe), or High-brown Fritillary (see 
fig. 8, Plate I.); his antenne both perfect, and 
thesilver spots on his under wings uninjured. (I 
mention these points because many young col- 
lectors, when once a butterfly is in their net, are 
only in an awful hurry to kill him. If they do 
this roughly and in haste, the result will be that 
the specimen is not worth keeping.) The wings, 
both of male and female, are on the upper side of 
a fine rich sienna brown, spotted and barred with 


black, while the lower wings on the under-side are 
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splendidly marked with large silver spots, and 
especially by a row of rusty-red spots with a 
dot of silver in the centre of cach. It is this row 


of rusty-red spots which mainly distinguishes 


Adippe from Aglaia, the Dark-green Fritillary, - 


both being often taken at the same time, July 
and August, and in the same feeding-places, along 
the edge of woods, or in any woodland paths 
where blackberry blossom and other flowers 
abound. Adippe is a swift flier, and not easily 
caught. ‘The caterpillar, spiny, and of a dingy 
grey colour, feeds on the dog-violet, hanging to the 
leaves or stems of which the chrysalis, spotted 
with gold, may often be found in June. 

That evening we devoted to stretching our 
butterflies, and hoping that it would be a fine day 
on Monday. The next day, Sunday, we had a 
glorious walk through the woods to a little rustic 
church at the edge of the copse, and, as we had 
no nets with us, saw many good butterflies. 
Monday came in due time, and with it a bright 


clear sky without a cloud, while the wind blew 
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rather fiercely from the east; but, east or west 
wind, as long as there was a hot sun, the morning 
must not be lost, and so away we went, Cecil 
and I to the upper wood, the two younger boys 
to the lower wood, and some meadows abounding 
‘in long, rough, thick grass, and many flowers. 

The path which we took brought us at once 
into a broad grass road, with thickets of green 
hazel, ash, and young oak on either side, the 
ground being actually carpeted with wild straw- 
berry,” sweet basil, and ground ivy, interspersed 
with clusters of marjoram. The air was intensely 
hot, and fragrant with wild flowers; while the 
commoner butterflies swarmed on every side of 
us. Presently we came to an open brake, where 
some clusters of blackberry blossom were just 
opening in the sun, and at that moment there 
came sweeping by us a large bright yellow Fritil- 
lary, Argynnis Paphia, or Silver-washed, who is 
so well known by her under wings of silver-green, 


* So abundant were the wild strawberries, that a quart basin 
svas easily filled with plain fruit by a couple of children in less 
than half an hour. 
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as to need little more than a glance at (fig. 4 Plate I.) 
to distinguish her from all the other Fritillaries. 
She hovered for a moment over the blackberry 
blossom, then darted away through the leafy glade, 
presently skimmed quickly back, again hovered 
over the blossom, and settled. One swift sweep of 
the net, and she was ours. 

The male differs from the female in being 
marked on the upper surface with broad black 
borders to the veins of the upper wings, while the 
ground colour of the lady’s wings often inclines to 
a tint of greenish olive-brown. On the under-side 
both sexes are closely alike. The caterpillar, 
thorny and blackish, with yellow lines on the sides, 
is found in June on the dog-violet. A spray of 
blackberry blossom in a wooded glade is a sure 
feeding-place for this elegant butterfly. 

We saw some Purple Hairstreaks high up on 
the ash-trees and hazels, but they all kept care- 
fully out of reach. 

To-day Henry-and Willy came home in great 
triumph, with a box full of butterflies. They had 
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been down in the open piece of rough grassy 
ground by the edge of the lower wood, and there 
among the long grass, marjoram, cinque-foil, and 
wild scabious, had actually caught a dozen Marbled 
Whites. So abundant were they in this one piece 
of ground that the boys might have taken fifty if 
they pleased. 

“You were quite right,” said I, “not to take . 
any more; we have now plenty for our own 
collection, and a couple or two to give away 
or exchange, when we meet with a friend in 
need,” 

The Marbled White (Arge Galathea) is not a 
rare butterfly, but a very local one, being taken 
only in certain districts, and only in certain small 
feeding-grounds in those districts. We, for ex- 
ample, had hunted for butterflies all round this 
very parish for six weeks in a previous year, and 
not chanced to find a single specimen. In fact, 
this was the first time we had ever seen one alive, 
so that our dinner that day was well seasoned 


with talk about Galatheas, how they flew, and how 
a 
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they puzzled a stranger with their strange dingy 
appearance. And then we thought of the odd 
butterfly Cecil had chased on the down near the 
Barrows. 

“JT knew it was a Marbled White,” exclaimed 
Cecil, “he had such a dusky look about him.” 

And he was right, for within a week, in a 
strip of rough grassy copse near the Barrows, we 
saw a score of Galatheas in a single morning. 

Arge Galathea belongs to Family VII., the 
Satyrs. The ground colour of the wings, which 
are slightly scalloped at the edge (see Fig. 1, 
Plate II.), is a yellowish white or pale creamy 
yellow, marbled with black. The female is sup- 
posed to, have wings of the yellower tint, and the 
male of paler white, the under-side being even 
more elegantly chequered than the upper. It flies 
very near the ground, settling frequently, and is 
easily caught, except in a high wind. ‘The cater- 
pillar, of a greenish colour, with a yellow stripe 
down the sides, feeds on several kinds of grass, 


attached to which the chrysalis may often be found 
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_ towards the end of June. Galathea is the only 
White which uses only four legs. 

July 13th was a cloudy day, with wind from 
the north-west, after some thunder and heavy rain 
in the night, so that we did not reckon on many 
butterflies. But we went down for an hour to 
the meadows by the edge of the wood; and there 
saw a score or two flitting heavily about over 
the long grass. We allowed ourselves one good 
specimen each; and after watching the bright 
grassy field and busy Galatheas for a time, wan- 
dered pleasantly homewards ; putting up, on our 
way, two fine coveys of partridges in a turnip- 
field that had suddenly grown green after last 
night’s rain. As we passed through one of the 
narrow winding wood-paths, I spied a Purple 
Hairstreak at the end of a blade of grass. He had 
just come out of the chrysalis, and could scarcely 
fly ; and as he was very perfect we caught him. 
The gleaming purple on his upper wings looked 
very lovely in the sunshine. 

The next day, July 14th, after two hours’ work 
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at a pile of books waiting to be reviewed, we all set 


out again for the open down, to try our old hunting- 


ground for Skippers and Chalk-hill Blues. But, 


though the wind was calm and the sun hot, not a 
single specimen did we get. We searched care- 
fully all along the edge of a field of ripe oats, 
fringed with yellow bedstraw, clover, wild scabious, 
marjoram, and half-a-dozen other dainties, but not 
a Blue was to be seen where only two years ago 
we had caught dozens. On the edge of the down, 
however, perched on a tall thistle, [ took one fine 
specimen of Galathea, clearly just out of the 
chrysalis ; his wings being still slightly crumpled, 
like blotting-paper in one or two places, but his 
plumage very bright and perfect. 

On our way home through the woods, however, 
we took five very fine Silver-washed Fritillaries, 
and one of the smaller species of the same family, 
Argynnis Euphrosyne, or Pearl-bordered Fritillary, 
which we still have in our cabinet ; but, being a 
May butterfly, he was in so battered a condition 


that our artist declined to make a drawing of him. 
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We must hope, therefore, for a better specimen at 
some future day. 

Butterflies feed on the honey of flowers, and are 
said to love all sweet and dainty things ; but on 
our way home through one of the narrow winding 
wood-paths, we had a strong proof that they have 
a decided taste for much stronger meat. Up 
against an old oak the keeper had nailed a dead 
‘ magpie—clearly some months ago, to judge by 
his rank odour; and upon this very high game 
was perched a large Fritillary,* evidently feeding 
to his heart’s content. The Purple Emperor him- 
self has a mighty relish for strong dainties of this 
kind ; and has been caught more than once when 
drawn down from his airy flight to feed on some 
morsel of carrion. 

July 19th.—Cecil came home this morning 
from Chalk-hill Wood in a wonderful state of 
excitement; having seen, so he protested, a couple 
of Purple Emperors sailing round the tops of some 


* The yery one copicd in our plate after being caught by 
Henry. 
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lofty oak-trees. I am afraid that we put down 


this vision mainly to the power of a very strong 


imagination. 


But he brought home with him a couple of 
those elegant little butterflies, the Azure or Holly 
Blue, belonging to Family VIII, the Lycenida, 
and about these there could be nodoubt. Lycena 
Argiolus, or Azure Blue, is one of the purest and 
simplest of the Argus butterflies, and may be 
easily known from all the other Blues by the soft 
silvery grey of the whole of the under-side of the 
wings. ‘This silver grey, which reminds one of a 
pretty Quakeress’s silk gown, is faintly sprinkled 
with very small black dots. The upper surface 
of the wings is of a fine purplish blue, the upper 


wings of the male (see Fig. 2, Plate II.), being - 


edged with a narrow darkish border, and those of 
the female (Fig. 3) with a broader band of black ; 
while on the lower wings of the female, close to 
the edge, is a row of black spots which greatly add 
to her beauty. When flying, Argiolus often looks 


like a pale butterfly with whitish grey wings, and 
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may thus at once be known from the other 
members of her family. The caterpillar, of a 
yellowish green colour, is said to feed on the 
blossom of the holly ; and the chrysalis may be 
found in May and July. We took it in great 
abundance, both in the woods, fields, and. lanes. 

In still greater abundance, also, we took another 
small, very active, and charming little butterfly, of 
the same family, Lycena Agestis, or the Brown 
Argus (see Fig. 4). How he comes to be counted 
among the family of Blues it is hard to say; for 
he has not a speck of blue about him. The upper 
surface of all the wings is of a warm, rich, coppery 
brown; and at the edge of each wing is a row of 
dark orange spots, rather broader in the female 
than in the male. The underside of the wings is 
exactly like that of the Common Blue, Lycena 
Alexis, except that it wants two small spots, 
between the discoidal spot and the root of the 
wing, which Alexis always has. The small cater- 
pillar, pale green with a brown line down the 


back, feeds on the helianthemwm, or rock cistus, 
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whose gay yellow flowers we found growing most 
abundantly along the edge of all the wood-paths. 
This is one of the smallest and nimblest of British 
butterflies. 

July 19th was one of the hottest days of the 
year ; the wind being fierce from the east, with a 
blue, cloudless sky, and a brassy sun. 

“Just the very day,” so said Cecil in his eager 
fashion, ‘just the very day for Purple Emperors,” 
as if he had been used to them all his life. As I 
had never seen one alive, I determined to give 
myself the best possible chance, and at 10.30 set 
off, in the blazing sunshine, for Chalk-hill Wood, 
which lay on the sloping sides and summit of a 
low rising ground, covered with a thick coppice of 
ash and hazel, and crowned every here and there 
with lofty oaks. The lower slope of the hill was 
occupied by a field of scrabbly potatoes, which, I 
was told, from neglect, never bore anything worth 
eating. Next to the potatoes came a straggling 
patch of ground densely covered with one brilliant 


mass of scarlet poppies and snow-white camomile. 
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Not one inch of ground was bare, and a more 
dazzling flower-show I never set eyes on. To us 
butterfliers, such a field was impracticable, for the 
instant a butterfly crossed the area of dazzling 
crimson and white, we lost sight of him for ever. 
We therefore made our way into the wood at once, 
by a winding path among the copse ; paying heed 
neither to small nor great, but devoted to his 
Royal Highness alone. On every side of us were 
bushes of broad-leaved sallow, on which the cater- 
pillar of the Emperor feeds, and on every side oak 
trees of all shapes, sizes, and ages. 

“Tt was over one of those splendid ever-green 


? 


oaks,” said Cecil, “that I saw the Emperor, sailing 
round, like a great Swift.” 

“ All vight;” said 1; “all right, my boy. AllI 
wish is that he would sail across one of them now.” 

The words were scarcely out of my mouth, when 
on a spray of hazel about six feet from the ground, 
perched on an outer leaf, with his head downwards, 
basking in the sunshine, right in front of me, I 


beheld a Purple Emperor in all his glory. 
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For a moment I was speechless—fairly speech- 
less with excitement, as I turned to Cecil, and 
pointed with my finger to the glowing prize still 
within my reach. My hand trembled as I raised 
my net, but nearer and nearer I drew it steadily 
on, taking care not to shut out the rays of the sun, 
and then suddenly, with one swift triumphant 
stroke, the Emperor was mine.- My fingers 
trembled as I killed him; but in less than a minute 
he was safely in my box, and Cecil fairly beside 
himself for very joy. It was a perfect specimen, 
having plainly just emerged from the chrysalis, and 
crawled up to sun himself on the hazel spray, 
before winging his. lofty flight above the green 
oaks. 

Apatura* Iris belongs to Family VI. This 
butterfly well deserves his name of Emperor ; his 
dusky wings of black (Fig. 5, Plate II.) shaded 
with most glorious purple, being of the largest, 


# This surname Apatura,—a softer form of dpodura, which 
means without feet,—is given to butterflies of this family because 
their caterpillars have not the two usual clasping feet at the end of 
the tail. 
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swiftest, strongest make, and well fitted. for royal 
flights over his forest domain. On the upper 
wings are ten irregular white spots, and on the 
lower wings a bar of white, stretching down to the 
lower segment, at the end of which is a small ring. 
of bright orange. The under-surface of the wings 
both of Emperor and Empress is alike, and though 
very beautiful in its mixture of grey, orange, and 
black, it wants the royal purple of the upper. The 
wings of the female are of a dull brown, without a 
tinge of purple. The Empress is rarely taken, being 
content apparently to remain quietly at home, while 
her royal lord and master wings his way through 
the blue air, in search of fresh domains, or some 
rival to his throne. 

On that very morning we watched two of these 
‘ yoyal butterflies skimming on swift wings round 
the top of a lofty oak, and now and then darting 
aloft into the blue air, until the eyes could scarcely 
detect them. But not one. more ever ventured 
down to the perilous regions of earth, near enough 


to be within reach of our net. 
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I had to go and see a sick man in one of the 
little cottages beyond the church, and so on we 
went through the copse, every now and then, 
opening the collecting-box, and having a glance at 
our grand prize, to make sure that he was quite 
safe. We could, as yet, hardly believe that we had 
really got the Emperor safe and sound in our box ; 
and though they received us with shouts of triumph 
at the Vicarage, it was some time before they 
would believe our incredible story,—not, in fact, 
until we opened the box and proved the treasure 
to be indeed ours. 

At 7 p.m. that evening, when it began to grow 
cool, Mamma, Henry, and I walked down through 
Starling Park into a broad, open glade of soft, 
thymy grass, lined on each side with lofty forest 
trees, the beeches and oaks being the finest we had 
yet seen. The sunset was bright and clear, and 
every tiny branch and twig of the tall trees could 
be clearly made out against the soft blue sky ; the 
wind had gone down, and everything was at per- 


fect peace. As we strolled on, the last rays of the 
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sun just caught the topmost boughs of a lofty beech- 
tree, and crowned them with rosy light, when, to 
our great surprise, we saw clouds of small butter- 
flies hovering over the top of that tree, and an ash 
which grew next to it. After watching their gam- 
bols for some minutes, we clearly made them out 
to be Hairstreaks, many scores in number, and 
among them one large, swift, black butterfly, which 
from his peculiar flight was at once detected to be 
an Emperor, who had been probably disturbed on 
his airy throne by this cloud of saucy interlopers. 
They were fifty or sixty feet beyond the reach of 
our longest net. 

The next morning at 10.30 Henry and I went 
down into the same glade, but not a single butter- 
fly of any kind could be seen near either tree ; 
although the wind was from the west, and the sky 
without a cloud. Except one old battered Sul- 
phur, surviving from the brood of last March, we 
did not in fact see one butterfly but Meadow Browns 


and Ringlets. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Sarurpay, July 24, was a blazing hot day, though 
the sky was filled with great piles of rolling white 
clouds, and the wind very stormy. After breakfast 
Cecil and I took our nets and went away down by 
the edge of the woods to Starling Park, hoping that 
we might get a glimpse of an Emperor, or some of 
the Hairstreaks of which we had seen such clouds 
only a few evenings before. We came into the 
same beautiful glade, nearly a mile long, and about 
three hundred yards in width, with tall forest 
trees on the right bank, and on the left a low 
scattered copse of oak, ash, and hazel, with a superb 
row of beeches for a background. But neither 


among the long grass, nor in the copse, nor any- 
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where near the trees, could we see more than a few 
butterflies, and all of the commoner sorts. On one 
of the grassy slopes there were several clusters of 
dark green shining holly, but not a single Blue or 
a caterpillar could we find anywhere near them. 

And then, all at once, as we might have done 
long before, we found out that there were very few 
flowers in the park, either in the wood-paths or on 
the grassy lawns; and therefore there were few 
butterflies. 

“We have had our walk for nothing,” said I, 
‘so far as butterflies are concerned ;”’ when, just as 
I spoke, up started a female Sulphur from among 
the tall grass, and flew swiftly away before the 
wind. I set off as fast as I could go in pursuit, 
and Cecil with me, in case the butterfly should 
turn ; but after two minutes’ hard running, and 
several random strokes of the net, I was: fairly 
winded and obliged to give in. Then Cecil took 
up the chase, and for another minute went along 
at a great pace, zig-zagging to and fro across the 
glade, until the poor Sulphur suddenly began to 
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flag, and all at once actually fell down on the grass, 
unable to fly another yard. It is not an easy thing 
to run down a butterfly, nor one that often happens. 
As the specimen wasa very perfect one, we kept it, 
and made our way rather wearily home, along a 
straight piece of turnpike road, which, unlike most 
turnpike roads, was fringed on one side by some 
noble walnut-trees and firs, and on the other some 


capital brakes of brambles in full blossom, among 


which we took a couple of dainty little Holly Blues. ° 


As I strolled through the Vicarage garden, up 
started a greenish-white looking butterfly, which 
turned out to be a female Orange-tip, one of the 
May brood, and hardly able to fly, so thin and 
battered had the edges of her wings become. 

“What does a May butterfly mean by showing 
her face at the end of July ?” asks Cecil. 

“Tt reminds me,” said I “of that spray of haw- 
thorn which Mary brought home the ‘other day, 
with ‘a cluster of flowers in full bloom, a bunch of 
buds, and of berries on the same stem. A butter- 


fly’s life lasts, I suppose, about some eight or ten 
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weeks in most cases, but here is a poor battered old 
lady who has weathered all storms, far beyond the 
usual age.” 

“ Did you ever find a dead butterfly ?”’ inquired 
Cecil ; “for there must be thousands that die every 
year before they're half worn out, or have got to 
be old cripples like the Orange-tip.” 

« Well,” said I, “I never found but one dead 
butterfly, and that was a Wood Ringlet, two years 
ago, in the wood beyond Loudwater Church. Henry 
and I were coming home one evening, after a long 
day at trout-fishing, and’ there before us in the 
path lay the poor Ringlet, dead and stiff, but 
quite perfect, and both his antenne unbroken. 
What was the cause of death I can’t say; and 
there was no coroner to hold an inquest.” 

“Heart disease, perhaps, papa?” 

“No, not heart disease,” I replied, ‘“ because 
butterflies are far wiser than men and women, and 
don’t poison themselves with too much eating or 
drinking, or food which they can’t digest : they 
breathe fresh air and can’t have their blood poisoned 
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by drains. Nine hundred and ninety out of a 
thousand, depend on it, live out their full time. 
Here and there one gets snapped up by a hungry 
bird, a fly-catcher, a water-wagtail, or a swallow ; 
but most of them live to a good old age, and die 
in peace.” 
«But still,” says insatiable Cecil, “they must die 
somewhere, and how isit we don’t find them dead ?” 
“No doubt,” I replied, “you would find some 
of them, if you looked in the right places, down 
among the thick leaves near the roots of the grass 
in the hedge-row, in the quietest, secret crannies 
wherever in wood and field and roadside there is 
most perfect shelter from cold and wind. There, 
the poor worn-out buiterfly, after his little life of 
sunny pleasure and holiday-making, creeps in, and 
dies a lonely death. After which, perhaps, the 
ants eat him up, or a stray wasp or two, or some 
hungry insects in search of a morsel of food, set on 
him, and suck out of his body what little moisture 
there may be left. Then comes a touch of autumnal 


frost, cracks all his brittle legs and wings up into 
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broken fragments, and perhaps half buries him with 


a sprinkle of earth from the next day’s thaw, so no 


wonder that we find so few dead butterflies.” 


At seven p.M. that evening, while strolling 


through the lower 
wood, we saw do- 
zens of Hairstreaks 
hovering over the 
top of almost every 
oak and ash-tree 
in the copse; but 
none within reach 
of our nets. The 
next day, as we 
were all coming 
home from church 
through the Em- 


Wild Carrot. 


peror wood, by a narrow, winding path, fringed 


with flowers and thick bushes on either side, Mary 


suddenly spied a butterfly perched on a cluster of 


white flowers, to which he seemed to stick fast in 


avery odd fashion. The flower was the wild carrot, _ 
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which grew in great abundance along the path, in 
straggling clusters of white blossom, very much 
like hemlock. The butterfly, oddly enough, was 
a Wood Ringlet, which had settled down upon the 
cluster of tiny flowers, and was there held fast. 
We touched him with our fingers, and he never 
moved; we shook the flower, but still he re- 
mained fixed in his old quarters. 

At last Cecil’s sharp eyes found out that a 
white spider (see Fig. 1, Plate IV.) had lain in wait 
among the tiny flowers and pounced upon him as 
he fed. We looked, and then clearly saw that the 
spider had still got hold of the poor Ringlet, and 
held him fast by the throat. He had sprung upon 
the butterfly, as the tiger springs upon his prey 
from behind an ambush of boughs, killed him with 
one fatal bite, and was now sucking his blood. It 
required several smart taps with a stick to make 
him relax his hold; but we forced him to give 
way at last, and carried him back to the Vicarage. 

There were three other spiders of the same kind 


on that one cluster of flowers, and we afterwards 
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found numbers of them in all the woodland paths, 
but rarely by the open roadside. The spiders 
were always white, and rarely found on any but 
white flowers,* while to judge by their plump 
bodies they lived on the fat of the land. They all 
had the same sort of round puffy body, and long 
thin legs which they wrapped round their prey, 
and held it fast. So vicious were they, that on 
another occasion, when I dropped a couple of them 
into a bottle of spirits of wine, one instantly seized 
the other by the leg and bit it off TwiceI saw a 
Meadow Brown caught in this crafty fashion, once 
a blue-bottle fly, and once a poor hapless wall 
butterfly (Satyrus Megara), which having quietly 
settled to sip the honey from a tall thistle, had 
been seized on, and pulled into the very heart or 
the silky purple flower. His body, hind legs, and 
lower wings were sticking up in the air, in the most 

* They clearly chose clusters of white flowers for a hiding- 
place, so as better to escape the keen eye of their enemies the wren 
and the titmouse, and at the same time to lurk unnoticed by their 


prey the butterfly; guided no doubt, by that wise instinct which 
God has given to all His creatures in their search for food. 
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ungainly fashion, just as a duck turns up his tail 
in the air, when diving. 


Monday, the 27th, was a blazing hot day, with 


. a fierce east wind, and a bright, brassy sky. But 


butterflies were out in abundance, and besides a 
number of fine Holly Blues and some Skippers from 
Mary’s net, we had our first Clouded Sulphur 
(Colias Edusa) from Cecil. Close to the Vicarage 
gate was a large field of lucerne, just coming into 
flower, and after feeding there the butterfly took a 
flighé across the garden, was at once seen, and 
chased. Away went the Clouded Sulphur at a 
great rate before the wind, down the turnpike road 
in the blazing sunshine, and away went Cecil after 
it as hard as he could go, for a full quarter of a 
mile, Then he got ahead of Zdusa, and turning 
quickly round, with one quick sweep of the net 
against the wind had the game safe at last. It was 
one of the largest and most perfect specimens we 
had eyer seen, a female, and, judging, by her dainty 
plumage, just out of the chrysalis, The Clouded 


Sulphur is one of the swiftest fliers among butter- 
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flies, and Cecil came back from his chase in the 
noonday sun looking red-hot and melting, but in 
great joy at his good luck. 

The Clouded Sulphur, Colias Edusa, belongs to 
Family III. Ruopocerip%®, or Red-horns ; and is 
one of the most favourite butterflies, both for beauty 
and rarity. The ground colour of all the wings is 
ofa fine rich saffron hue, with a narrow band of 
rich dark brown,—sometimes almost black, at the 
outer edge. This dark margin in the male is 
usually crossed by faint yellow lines (Fig. 1, Plate 
III), and in the female dotted with a series of 
pale yellow spots (Fig. 2), which add greatly to 
her beauty. The female is considerably larger 
than the male, and apparently rarer, for though 
we afterwards caught six or eight more males, we 
took only two females. The caterpillar, of a pale 
green, with a whitish yellow stripe on each side, 
may be found in June, or even in July, feeding on 
lucerne, or common white clover. 

Just after the capture of the female, in came 


Henry from the Barrows—where he had seen 
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Chalk-hill Blues and Harvest Blues in abundance 
—with an equally: good specimen of the male 
Edusu, which he had caught in an old chalk pit, 
at the edge of a field of barley. This, with Cecil's, 
made a capital pair of specimens for our cabinet, 
being brighter and more perfect than those which 
we caught two years ago, when they were found 
here in great abundance. 

The Clouded Sulphur is one of those few 
butterflies which every now and then are very 
plentiful, then for a season or two are scarcely 
seen—and again appear in great numbers. I had 
many long talks with Henry about this fact, and, 
after searching far and wide for its cause, we 
came to the following conclusion. The fields of 
lucerne, on which the caterpillar feeds, in most 
places are allowed to lie fallow for a year or two 
that the crop may grow richer and stronger for 
grazing on, When it so happens that many of 
the lucerne crops of a district, or a county, or 
even a wider range of country, chance to be 


mown or grazed on, about the same time in June 
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or July, a great destruction of caterpillars and 
chrysalides takes place, and few Clouded Sulphurs 
appear. ‘Then follows a year or two of rest, when 
the brood quietly increase, then a year of plenty ; 
and next a time of scarcity. 

The question is a curious and interesting one ; 
and, at all events, our solution of it, for want of a 
better, is worth considering. 

For the next two days we had heavy, thick rain 
and cold winds, which kept the boys busy in-doors 
at their books ; while the butterflies had to take 
refuge in the thickest hedges, at the roots of the 
long grass, and down among the ranks of waving 
corn. But the next day, when the sun shone 
brightly again, the flowers, yellow bedstraw, 
scabious, hard-heads, yellow rock-rose, and_black- 
berry blossom, refreshed by the glorious rain, had 
come out in greater number and beauty than ever; 
and many butterflies were out. 

Cecil and Mary set off to the open down, 
near the Barrows, and came back with a box 


full of treasures, among which were a pair of 
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Pearl Skippers, and some very fine Gray- 
lings. 

The Pearl Skipper (Hesperia Comma, (Figs. 3, 4, 
Plate III.) belonging to Family X. HespertD&, is a 
very elegant little butterfly, and perhaps the most 


beautiful of all the Skippers, if only for the 


silvery spots on the under surface of the wings. 


The upper wings of the male (Fig. 3) are of a rich 
tawny brown, with a dark outer. margin, varied 
with spots of pale yellow. In the wings of the 
female the colours are all rather dingier, and have 
not the dark stripe of black to be seen on the 
upper wings of the male. The under side of the 
wings both in male and female is of a yellowish 
green hue, with clusters of whitish silvery spots, 
generally eight on the lower wing and six on the 
upper (Fig. 4). The caterpillar, of a greyish green 
colour, here and there touched with red, and with 
a narrow white band round the neck, may be 
found on one of the small trefoils in chalky ground 
in July. 

Mary had caught both the Pearl Skippers 
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together, hovering over a flower, and thinking that 
they were the common large Skippers, let them fly 
again. ‘I don’t believe that they are common 
Skippers at all,” said Cecil} whereupon she set off 
in pursuit again, once more got them in her net, 
and luckily kept them. 

If you look at (Fig. 5, Plate IIT.) you will at once 
see that the common large Skipper (Hesperia Syl- 
vanus) is to be easily distinguished from Hesperia 
Comma, and still more easily from the small Skipper 
(Hesperia Linea, Fig. 2, Plate IV.), by size, colour 
and shape of wings. The general colour of the 
wings in both these species is a dull tawny orange; 
the male having a bar of black in the middle of 
the upper wing, from which some dark veins run 
towards the edge ; while both wings grow darker 
towards the margin. Underneath, both the large 
_ and small Skippers are much alike ; the colour of 
the wings being a dull “yellow brown, tinged with 
green. The caterpillars of both these Skippers 
are of a dull green, and feed on various kinds of 


grass; the larger one being dotted with black, and 
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' 
: the small one marked with whitish stripes. Both 
. butterflies are common, and easily caught in wood- 


land paths or meadows along the edge of woods, 
Hit from May to August. 
ou Among the butterflies of the soberer, quieter 


it . 
iti colours are the Meadow Browns and Graylings ; of 
\ 4, tt 


; i both of which they had brought home good speci- 
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wal mens from the down, and of which we saw great 

1 i 

| ; numbers all through our holiday on the heath and 
i} tf 


in the meadows and woods. 

The Grayling (Satyrus Semele), belonging to 
Family VII. Saryripa, may be found in good 
numbers on open heaths, stony fields, and chalky 
‘downs ; though not nearly so common as the 
Meadow Brown. All the wings are of a dark 
tawny grey colour (Fig. 3, Plate IV.); the upper ones 
haying near the edge two black spots with white 
dots in the centre like eyes ; while the lower 
ones, which are beautifully scalloped at the edge, 
and marked with an irregular bar of dull orange 
yellow, have only one eye, much less bright than 


those on the upper wings. This orange bar is 
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brighter and clearer in the female, which is also 
larger than the male: Underneath, the lower 
wings are shaded with a lovely mixture of brown 
and grey (Fig. 4); so exactly like the colours of 
broken, flinty, stony ground, where the Grayling 
loves to settle, that it often puzzled us to find 
Semele, even when we had just seen him drop down 
to the earth for a rest. 

I have known this butterfly to rest for more 
than five minutes on a bed of broken grey and 
white flints, where it was next to impossible 
to distinguish its brown and grey wings from the 
stones about it. The caterpillar, of a dull grey 
colour, striped with green, feeds on heathy grass, 
and is said to change into a chrysalis in the 
earth. 

The Meadow Brown (Satyrus Janivra, Figs. 5, 6, 
Plate IV.), is to be found nearly everywhere, flitting 
‘along with heavy zigzag flight, in her sober, dull 
robes of russet brown. The female is larger and 
handsomer than the male, all her wings being of 


a dull reddish brown, the upper ones having at 
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the higher corner a patch of lighter yellow in 
which is a black spot with a centre of two white 
dots; while the lower wings are of a pale dull 
brown slightly scalloped at the edge. Besides being 
smaller than the female, the male is still dingier in 
colour, though sometimes found with a flush of a 
redder hue across the upper wings, which are 
marked by one smaller black dot with a speck of 
white in the centre. Underneath, the wings of 
the male and female are much alike. 

The caterpillar, green with a white stripe on the 
sides, feeds on many kinds of grass, low down 
near the roots, where it often remains in a half 
torpid state all through the winter ; waking up 
again, and feeding, when spring comes, and turning 
into a chrysalis in May. 

But both these specimens (Figs. 5, 6) puzzled 
us very much by having stuck fast to them, close 
to the thorax, small round bits that looked like red 
coral. The male had one and the female two of 
these tiny specks, each as big as a large pin’s head. 
We searched all the books within our reach likely 
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to tell us anything about this strange appearance, 
but could meet with no mention of it whatever. 
We afterwards found bits of the same red sub- 
stance sticking fast to the bodies of Graylings, 
Harvest Blues, Meadow Browns, and small Heaths, 
but not, I think, of any other butterflies, with the 
exception of a single large White. 

In the afternoon of the 28th the wind sprang 
up rather roughly from the south-west, bringing 
with it piles of rolling clouds which often shut out 
the sun, and at 3 p.m. Cecil and I set out for the 
Barrows, going along by the edge of the wood, 
through grassy fields abounding in flowers, through 
patches of open copse, and over the chalky down. 
But scarcely a butterfly was to be seen. In the 
strip of sunny copse by the roadside, near the 
Barrows, where last week we saw so many Marbled 
Whites, (Fig. 6, Plate IIL), not one was to be 
met with ; the bank covered with scabious, wild 
thyme, and patches of tiny clover, where the 
Blues by the score were busily feeding this morn- 


ing, were quite deserted ; nota Grayling on the - 
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it down, and scarcely a Meadow Brown by the thick 
| erassy hedge. All had taken refuge in the bushes, 
among the stalks of barley, or the thick grass, till 
to-morrow’s sun should bring back light and 
warmth, and joy to the dusky woods, fields, and 
, | springing corn, as well as to the birds, bees, and 
butterflies, and all the other creatures which God 
i has made to praise Him by their beauty, their 
7 songs of joy, or their lives of patient, harmless 
toil. 

As we made our way homewards along by the 
edge of the wood, we came upon a little pool of 
water in the chalky ground from the previous 
day’s rain ; and near the water, where the ground 
was still muddy, was settled a large White butter- 
fly. . 

“Took at him,” said Cecil ;—“‘is he drinking ?” 

“Beyond a doubt,” said I; “why shouldn’t he 
drink, if he is thirsty ?” 

“T should have thought that he would have 
found enough moisture yesterday on the flowers 


and grass, without coming to a pool of water.” 
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“That was yesterday ; and he has perhaps made 
a long and weary journey to-day, through the hot 
sunshine, and now against this fierce wind,—a 
journey of many miles; so that he needs a good 
long draught. Two years ago, when Henry and I 
caught that famous dish of trout at Clatford, one 
burning day in August, in going down to the river 
we came to a very shallow patch of water which 
had leaked out from a spring in the meadow and 
crept on to the dusty road. When we got close to 
it, up started a whole cloud of White butterflies, 
who had been settled tippling at the edge of the 
crystal lake. We counted more than twenty, many 
of which, after hovering about, gossiping and flirt- 
ing, for a few minutes, quietly settled down again 
to their potations. This was towards the end of 
the butterfly season, when these whites are in 
the habit of collecting together in great numbers ; 
though one hardly knows why, or for what purpose. 
But, Cecil, Purple Emperors are the fellows to 
tipple! Mr. Hewitson, a famous butterflier, tells 
us that in Kissingen, in Bavaria, where he had 
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many chances of watching the Emperors, after long 
and rapid flights in the neighbouring forest they 
would take refuge in its shady recesses to cool 
themselves, and sip the moisture from any puddle 
of water—the dirtier the better—with their long 
trunks, And so eager were they in tippling that 
he once took seven under a flat net at one stroke! 
—he even caught one with his finger and thumb.” 

“Qh, papa!—you are not telling us something 
out of Baron Munchausen, are you? IJ’ancy seven 
Emperors at one stroke! I only wish there were 
some pools of water in our Emperor wood.” 

“T only wish there were, my boy,” said I, “ for 
my story is a true one, every word. What happens 
among the Emperors in Kissingen would surely 
happen here in Hampshire, if our woods were not 
scattered over the stony hill-sides, where a single 
drop of water is often hard to find.” 

“ But you talked of butterflies being weary after 
a long journey ; how far do they fly in a day?” 

“That is a hard question to answer. But, 


although butterflies are such idle truants, there is 
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no doubt that they have favourite feeding-grounds, 
to which—even if driven away—they return again 
and again after along flight ; and that a gay young 
spark of a butterfly will often chase his lady-love a 
very long way, and that she delights in leading 
him along chase ; after which he will, perhaps once 
more set off in pursuit of another charmer. Then, 
as his life cannot be all spent in love-making, and 
he must have something to eat and drink, he 
wanders from meadow to meadow, from flower 
to flower, through woods, and along dusty roads, 
for many a long hour of sunshine, until at last, 
quite worn out, he slips down into some cozy, 
quiet nook among the grassy flowers, or, if it is 
calm, among the sheltered leaves of some favourite 
tree, and there goes fast——” 

“ Asleep?” interrupts Cecil; “ does he go to 
sleep? Ifhe sleeps, he dreams.” 

« Well, my son, about dreams I can't say any- 
thing, though I have heard of a book called ‘The 
Butterfly’s Dream ;’ but, with regard to sleep, all 
I know is that every butterfly has a good pair of 
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eyes, though he may not be able to shut them. 
He may sleep with his eyes open, and if he does 
not sleep, he sinks into a state of deep rest ; for I 
haye with my finger and thumb, more than once, 
taken a butterfly with his wings folded closely up, 
when he was quietly resting on a flower or leaf, just 
as evening was closing in.” 

« And is everything you read in books true?” 

“Tam afraid not, Cecil; people who deal in 
fibs will write books, you see, as wellas talk. But 
one thing you may depend on, I think, that the 
people who really love the green fields and woods, 
the shining rivers, the lonely hills and valleys, with 
all the wondrous and beautiful creatures which 
they contain, and write as if they did love them, 
are the least likely to deal in fibs, or crackers as 
you schoolboys call them. And I will give you 
a good reason for this, The more a man truly 
studies these things, and the more knowledge 
he really gains of them, the nearer and nearer he 
draws to the wise and good God who made them 


all at the first, and’in whom they live and have 
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their being. The nearer a man draws to God, and 
learns His wisdom, the more and more he forgets 
himself and his own cleverness, his petty troubles 
and foolish sins, the envy and ill-will of his neigh- 
bours, as well as his own ; and the less he thinks of 
such things, the more likely he is to think of and 
delight in the truth, and care to write that alone.” 

By this time, we had nearly reached home, when 
I heard Cecil, who was loitering behind, suddenly 
call out, — 

“I say, what heaps of ladybirds! Where do 
they all come from?” 

“ That’s more than I or anybody else can tell, 
but they never come until they are wanted, and 
when wanted they do come, in hundreds and 
thousands at a time, like a regular army of little 
red-coated soldiers.” 

«But they don’t fight,” inquires Cecil, “ and of 
what use are they?” 

“No, they do far better than fight with their 
enemies, they set to work and eat them up. The 
locusts that you read of in the Bible were sent as 
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a, curse to destroy the green crops and herbage, but 
these millions of ladybirds that just now are 
swarming all over England are a true blessing to 
the farmer and the gardener, because they eat up 
their greatest enemies, the Aphides or ‘ plant lice,’ 
that infest the young trees here in the wood, the 
ripening corn, the hop-plants in Kent, the fruit- 
trees, and the flowers, in such countless myriads 
as to be like a plague. Last week, the rose-trees 
in the Vicarage garden were thickly covered with 
green aphides; one morning, suddenly came a 
shower of ladybirds, all hungry, and all having a 
relish for green insects ; the next day all the rose 
trees are clean, And the good work they had been 
doing in the garden has been going on all over 
England, among the pea-crops, the hop-gardens, 
and the orchards. And the strange thing is that 


no sooner is their work done, than the little red- 


coated army all disappears. ‘For weeks,’ says one 


gentleman,* ‘my best apple-trees were covered 


with American blight. A few days ago myriads 
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of ladybirds swept down into my garden and 
instantly set to work, and now after one week my 
trees are all clear, and as healthy as ever. The 
ladybirds are all gone.’ The good which they do, 
therefore, is beyond all price, but I cannot tell you 
where they come from in such swarms, or whither 
they go, when their work is done.” : 

“They are very little things,” replies Cecil, “to 
do such a grand lot of work.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “they are little things; and 
if you watch the mightiest works done in this at 
world, you will be surprised to find how many of 
them depend on what are called trifles, or little 
ways, and little creatures. All the honey in the 
world comes from little six-sided cells, built up out 
of wax by a little insect, who, with a tiny trunk, 
sucks the sweet nectar out of flowers. The famous 
Plymouth Breakwater, a mile long and two hundred 
feet wide, stretching across the mouth of the har- r 
bour, in the deep sea, was built by overturning 
thousands of boat-loads of small stone into the wild 


wayes, until after some years’ toil, a foundation was 
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found for the mighty blocks of granite, which now 
pave its upper surface. The coral islands in the 
South Sea were all built by myriads of insects ; and 
the worst enemies which our old line-of-battle ships 
used to have were the Teredo or auger worms, 
which bored a tiny round hole through the hardest, 
toughest beam of oak. 

«The ladybird always crawls up to the topmost 
leaves and branches until she finds her prey, the 
green aphis, the hop-fly, or the black blight, as the 
country people call them ;—and all we can say is, 
may they have a good appetite and a good diges- 
tion, especially as the aphides multiply at the most 
terrible rate, and the descendants of a single couple, 
in three weeks, amount to more than a million. 
But though such a little creature, the ladybird is 
full of life, and very hard to kill, as you may fancy 
from a little story of Mr. Spence’s. ‘I caught a 
ladybird, he says, ‘in my study window one day, 
with twenty-two spots on her wings (most of the 
common ones have two, five, or seven), and thinking 
she was very pretty, I determined to_kill and keep 

her, Not knowing how to kill her, I put her into 
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a wine-glass of gin. There she stayed for a day 
and a night, when, fancying she must be dead, I 
laid her out in the sun to dry. No sooner, how- 
ever, did she feel the warmth, than she began to 
move, and presently flew away.’ ” 

“Well,” said Cecil, “after being drowned in gin 
for twenty-four hours, she deserved to get away, 
and tell her wonderful adventures, if she could.” 

“ Tf she could?” said I ; “but what is to hinder 
her? Ants talk to each other, and bees spread an 
alarm through the hive in less than half a minute. 
Is nobody to be able to say a word, unless we 
understand the language they talk in? I heard an 
old hen talking to her chickens, this very morning, 
down on the gravel yard near the stables, and she 
said as plainly as the Cluck, cluck, keck, keck lan- 
guage could say it, ‘Now, you good-for-nothing 
children, mind what you're about, and don’t get 
away too far from the coop, for there’s that vile cat 
from the Vicarage watching you from the corner 
behind the laurel hedge.’ And the very moment 
she spoke they all came rushing in between the 
bars of the coop, as if they had seen an ogre. 
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And sure enough, when I got to the corner, there 
was Grimalkin, ready to pounce out on the first 
little wicked chick who dared to disobey his 
mother-———” 

“ But that doesn’t prove that ants talk,” inter- 
rupts Cecil. 

“No,” said I, “it does not. We will go home to 
our smoky garden in London to prove that. Do you 
remember the tall ash-tree in the grass-plot ?” 

Boves,” 

“Well, at the foot of that tree was an ants’ 
nest, out of which they crawled up the dingy, 
black trunk at all hours of the day; up and down 
again in two distinct, long narrow winding files, in 
and out among the crevices of the bark. One 
day I took off from a plant in the flower-bed a 
couple of large green aphides, and stuck them fast 
in small crannies just where the line of march of 
the ants came. Several ants went by without 
noticing the green dainty. At last one stopped, 
felt the little monster all over with his antenne, 
and seemed to be trying to move him or taste him. 


I could not make out which ; and then away he 
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went. Onhis way up the trunk he met a friend, 
and stopped to talk to him with his feelers, and 
back they both came and made another inspection. 
These two then waylaid half-a-dozen more passers- 
by, and presently eight or ten ants did what one 
could not. ‘They seized on my friend in the crevice, 
and three or four at a time, with the others about 
them as a joyful crowd, carried the green aphis 
steadily down the tree and into the nest, where no 
doubt they made a kind of delicate preserve of him, 
as good, perhaps, as greengage jam isto you and 
Willy.” 

“ The ladybirds do a deal of good, I see now,” 
replies Cecil; “and I suppose, as they eat the green 
aphides, so the sparrows eat them?” 

“T hope not,” said I; “and although master 
sparrow is a greedy chap in his way, yet poor little 
Coccinella, the ladybird, often escapes from his 
nimble beak. The very moment anything touches 
the twig on which she is crawling, she hides her 
feet under her body, and sticks fast to the leaf or 
stem ; but if the danger comes nearer she drops 


headlong down to the ground, as if dead.” 
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For a few minutes after this long talk, we 


walked on in silence ; Cecil still noticing from time’ 


totime the number of ladybirds to be seen on the 
flowers and bushes in the hedgerow, and now and 
then setting up a stray butterfly from among the 
long grass. But, though silent, he was, as usual, 
thinking over what he had heard about the green 
aphis ; and presently began again : 

“J wonder the rain didn’t wash away most of 
these crawling things on the apple-trees and roses * i 

“Well,” said I, “you may wash away a good 
many dozens, or even hundreds, and not miss them 
after all, when thousands are born in a single 
night, And, besides, a good soaking of cold rain 


doesn’t do them much harm, as Mr. Curtis will 


tell you. He once took four aphides and sunk 


them in water for six hours. At the end of that 
time they were taken out and dried, and three out 
of the four crawled away, as usual, as if nothing 
had happened. So that, you see, a few hours’ rain. 
is a mere trifle to the clusters of green aphides on 
the plants and flowers.” 


ug 


CHAPTER IV. 


WE were all coming home through the Lower Wood 
on a dull, heavy, hot morning, after a long ramble, 
and as we had seen very few butterflies, everybody 
was complaining of the heat. 

“T should like,” said Cecil, ‘to lie down in the 
shade under this great oak-tree, and sleep till to- 
morrow morning arnong the long grass. Perhaps 
the butterflies will be out by that time.” 

“They seem to be all asleep now, at all events. 
But it’s growing hotter and hotter every ten 
minutes, so do not give up all hope yet.” 

Just as I said this, D—— called to us to come 
and look at a Purple Hairstreak which she spied 


settled on the leaf of a nut-bush. He was clearly 
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fast asleep, and she caught him easily with her 
fingers, He was a perfect specimen, but we all 
voted that he should not be killed, and so away 
he flew, zigzagging heavily up among the branches 
of a tall ash-tree. 

Presently we came to a little open elade, at the 
edge of the wood, and there to our great surpr ise 
we found Meadow Browns and large Skippers by 
‘the score, all as busy and gay as in the brightest 
sunshine. But not a Blue nora Sulphur was to 
be seen. 

“The fact is,” said I, “that the Hairstreaks, 
Blues, and Sulphurs of this little district must 
haye got drenched in yesterday’s heavy rain, and 
are sleeping off their fatigue. Let us take our 
sticks and beat all the nut bushes, buckthorn, and 
young ash-trees on both side of the wood-path, 
and stir up the sluggards.”’ 

We accordingly all set to work, laying about us 
right and left, and in less than five minutes had 
set up a score or two of Purple Hairstreaks, and a 


couple of the finest Sulphurs (male and female) 
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that I ever saw. These two still flew very heavily, 
and we caught both. 

The Purple Hairstreak, Thecla Quercus (Figs. 1, 2, 
; Plate V.), which belongs to Family VIII., Lycayip&% 
(Argus butterflies), is a very lovely little butterfly, 
much like a young Purple Emperor, if there were 
such a thing. But, as you know, butterflies are all 
full grown when born, as some other insects are, 
and so escape all the dangers of infancy. If it were 
not so, not one butterfly ina hundred would sur- 
vive the touch of cold and rain, much less escape 
from the many enemies, birds, wasps, spiders, and 
boys, that are always on the watch against him. 

The wings of Thecla Quercus are all of a dull 
blackish brown ; the inner part nearest the body 
(especially in the upper wings) being beautifully 
_ tinted with royal purple ; and daintily fringed with 
white. Bnt the purple on the wings of the female 
is generally brighter than on those of the male. 
The lower wings have a short tail, which adds 
greatly to their beauty; while the under side of 
the wings is of a silvery grey tint (Fig. 1), touched 
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here and there with bronze ; with a pale irregular 
streak of silver white across them, and a spot of 
orange with a black central dot at the corner of 
the lower wing. All the Hairstreaks have this 
pale streak on the under side of their wings, in 
some shape or other ; except the Green Hairstreak, 
which has, instead, a faint line of white dots along 
the edge of the lower wing. The caterpillar of the 
Purple Hairstreak is small, of a reddish and yellow 
colour, and may be found on the oak towards the 
end of June. For the chrysalis, of a dull brown 
tint, you must search among the stalks of grass, 
near the roots, wherever oak-trees abound. The 
butterfly is to be caught from July to September, 

The Green Hairstreak, Thecla Rubi (Fig 3), is 
rather smaller than his cousin the Purple, but there 
is a strong family likeness between them as to the 
size, shape, and angle of the wing. The only pair 


we afterwards obtained were caught in this wood,* 


_being among the last of the June brood, but 


*-Given to us by that most generous of collectors, Mr. Pamplin, 
of Winchester, whose butterflies are worth going a long day’ 
march to see. 
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‘though we hunted most carefully for them. 


till the end of August, we never got another 
specimen. 

The upper surface of all the wings is of a dull 
brown, slightly tinted with bronze, the colour being 
lighter at the outer edge. Underneath, both upper 
and lower wings are of a lovely pale green (Fig. 
4), like bright verdigris, fringed with pale brown ; 
and some specimens have a faint row of white dots 
across the middle of the wing. No such dots, 
however, are to be seen on the Green Hairstreaks 
in our engraving. ‘The caterpillar, which is of a 
pale green colour, shaped like a wood-louse, feeds 
on the blossom of the blackberry, broom, and 
dyer’s weed, and may easily be found, by those who 
have sharp eyes, early in April and May. 

As the two Sulphur butterflies were the largest 
and most perfect which we took during the entire 
holidays, we determined to keep them both, They 
were easily caught, in the hot still summer air of 
the woodland path with thick trees on either side 
of us, though in the open -meadow at the edge of 
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the wood, or.on the windy down, either of them 
might have cost us a long chase. 

The Brimstone or Sulphur butterfly belongs to 
Family III., Raopocrrip#, or Red-horns, and in 
spite of his being common, is one of the purest and 
loveliest of English butterflies. In fact, he deserves 
a far softer and pleasanter name than Gonepteryx 
Rhamni, and if he were only rare as he is common, 
he would soon have one, say Papilio Primula, or 
Primrose butterfly. There is little to say about 
his personal appearance, except that he has six 
perfect legs and wings of a charming golden sul- 
phury yellow, pointed with a short tail at the lower 
angle; and each wing adorned with a round spot 
of bright saffron (Fig. 5). The female differs from 
the male in being rather larger, flying more heavily, 
and haying wings of a pale greenish yellow. The 
under side of the wings, both in male and female, 
is of a much fainter greener tint (Fig. 1, Plate VI.), 
and the spot of bright orange on the upper side 
of the wing becomes a dot of reddish brown, a 


colour which in some specimens fringes the 
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edges of the wings. The antenne of the Brimstone 
are short, and of a ruddy colour, but his legs are 
long, and he is much given to creeping up the stems 
of those plants which he likes. The caterpillar, 
green dotted with black, with a white stripe at the 
sides, may be found on the buckthorn in May and 
June; at the end of which time it turns into a 
chrysalis, pointed at both ends, at first of a pale 
green, dotted in part with red specks, then becoming 
yellow. There are two broods of the butterfly, one 
as early as March or April, when the weather is 
mild, and a second in July or August: but the 
second brood is always more plentiful; though in 
the case of other butterflies it is almost always the 
less in number, and occasionally in size. The 
Brimstone is found in fields, lanes, and woods, but 
especially in woodland paths where flowers abound. 

On our way home near the Vicarage gate we 
met Henry, who had been up to The Barrows on 
the high ground. He brought us tidings of 
great numbers of Holly Blues, and of one Brown 
Hairstreak which he had chased along the edge 
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of a cornfield, and then lost sight of among some 
thick nut-bushes. But, above all, he had seen, 
and chased, until he was dead beat, a good-sized 
blackish butterfly, as big as a Painted Lady, he 
said, which flew very swiftly after the chase began, 
over the tops of the bushes, and so got away. 
What this black, swift gentleman was we could 
not quite agree. He asserted that it must have 
been a White Admiral, who, in spite of the white 
bar across his wing, really does look very black 
when flying swiftly. Possibly, he was right. 

The next morning was very still and calm; 
and there had been a heavy dew. But what 
struck us all most strongly, whether in the garden, 
road, or woodland path, was the abundance of 
cobwebs, They were everywhere. Skye, our 
nimble terrier, who had been scouring round the 
meadow and through the copse, came in with his 
nose and eyes covered with patches of them. 
There were webs across the window-panes; webs 
stretching from rose-tree to rose-tree, and across 


the creepers in the porch; webs on the grass; 
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some of the finest gossamer streaming in long, 
dainty threads on the summer air; and others 
that seemed like tough spiders’ webs, able to 
handcuff and fetter a stout blue-bottle fly. 

As usual, Cecil was one of the first to propound 
a question: “These webs are so tough and strong; 
why don’t they make some use of them?” 

“Well,” said I, “one reason is that spiders are 
very difficult things to manage; they have a dis- 
agreeable habit of biting and killing one another ; 
and when compared to the dull, quiet, patient 
silkworm, are not pleasant to handle or have to 
do with. But the attempt has been made, and 
not only have large numbers of spiders been 
brought together into a nursery, and there led 
to lay eggs, but the young have been brought up, 
made to spin, and the silk has been wound off 
and woven. The female spider is the spinner, 
and the utmost that can be got from a single 
insect is about 150 yards, weighing 5th of a 
grain, while a large silkworm’s cocoon will yield 
300 yards, weighing 3 grains. Yet, fine as 
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spiders’ silk is, its strength is something pro- 
digious.” 

“Oh! I know that,” says Cecil; ‘there were 
three jolly blue-bottles in one thin, tiny web this 
morning, all struggling to break through like so 
many mad bulls: but in spite of all their buzzing, 
roaring, and kicking, not one strand was broken ; 
and there sat the little spider in her corner under 
the vine-leaf, afraid to venture out among three 
such great bullies, and yet knowing that they 
were all as safe as if a ‘Bobby’ had handcuffed 
the three, and hung them up in her larder.” 

“Well, Cecil, Pll tell you another fact about 
the strength of spiders’ silk. A bar of steel an 
inch thick will bear a weight of nearly sixty tons ;_ 
but it is said—on good authority, too—that a 
rope of spider's silk an inch thick would bear up 
a weight of seventy-four tons; that is to say, it 
is a quarter as strong again as the bar of steel. . 
Whether this is positively true is not certain; 
but there can be no doubt whatever that a thread 
of the silk =~{,,th part of an inch thick will bear 
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up fifty-four grains, so that there is no reason why 
the rope should not bear up the seventy-four tons.” 

“What colour is the silk?” inquires Mary. 

“It is of two colours, silver-grey and golden ; 
and both may be drawn from the same spider, at 
different points of her spinning organ, and of two 
different kinds also. The yellow is the strongest 
and most elastic, and after being stretched flies - 
back again to its old length, like a thread of _ 
india-rubber ; while the silver crinkles up, and is 
apt to snap if stretched too hard. But both kinds 
are wanted in building a web; and if you look at 
one carefully, you will see with what skill and 
beauty every part is arranged—one kind of silk 
for the strong straight outer edges, and the other 
for the swaying, bending cross-beams.” 

«But, I say,” interrupts Cecil, “what a terrific 
lot of spiders, and what miles of silk, one must 
have before a silk dress can be made!” 

“Not so many spiders. as you might think. 
You must remember that although each silkworm 


spins bué one cocoon, and is then done for, a 
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spider, after yielding 150 yards, has only to rest 
for a few days, and is then quite ready to have 
150 yards more drawn off; and so on, a dozen or 
fifteen times in a month.” 

“What do you mean by drawn off?” 

“Just what I say, Cecil. I can’t stop now to 
give you a full description; but Dr. Wilder, a 
very wise man, who has been studying spiders for 
years past, and knows more about them than a 
dozen dictionaries, says that all his apparatus for 
winding off their silk consisted of ‘two large corks, 
a bent hair-pin, two large common pins, a bit of 
card, and a bit of lead.’ All TI can tell you now 
is, that the doctor catches the spider between his 


finger and thumb, so that two legs are turned 


back, out of the way, applies his machine in the 


right fashion, and winds away as easily and 
smoothly as if from a lifeless cocoon. The thread 
of a single spider is so fine that it cannot be 
wound off alone from the reel, and so the cunning 
doctor arranges a large number of spiders, and 


contrives to wind off all their silks together in 
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one thread. The great difficulty is, as I told you, 
to prevent the bloodthirsty spinners from killing 
and devouring each other. ‘Only a few out of 
every hundred young spiders, brought up together 
in one web, ever escape alive to marry and set 
up housekeeping and separate establishments for 
themselves ; and a hungry wife has been known, 
first to kiss her husband, and then seize on him 
and eat him up, which, as she is 100 times as 
big as her lord and master, she can easily manage. 

«An ounce, says Dr. Wilder, is 4373 grains, and 
as each spider yields one grain, it will take about 
450 to produce a yard of silk, or 5,400 fora dress 
of twelve yards. ach silkworm yields about two 
and a quarter times as much as a spider of one 
season ; so that we should want 200 worms for a 
yard of silk, and 2,400 for a dress. This would 
make spiders’ silk just two and a quarter times as 
dear as silkworms’; and so, for the present, Mary, 
there is not much chance of your having a dress of 
spiders’ spinning.” 

In the afternoon, Cecil, Willy, and I took our 
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nets again, and went off to the Emperor woods, up 
a steep hill of chalky, flinty road, along the edge 
of a copse. On each side of one part of the road 
was a high stony bank, covered with rough grass 
and a few flowers, and here, as usual, we saw one 
or two Painted Ladies hovering over the grass and 
settling on the ground. But they were very shy 
and swift, and we caught none. Further on, nearer 
the wood, we found Holly Blues, Purple Hairstreaks, 
and Silver-washed Fritillaries in abundance; and 
Willy took one very fine Brown Argus. The Hair- 
streaks were flitting about over the tops of some 
young ash-trees, and we might have caught any 
number that we cared to have. 

“Never mind the Purple Hairstreaks,” said I to 
Cecil, “but go along the edge of the wood, and look 
out for his cousin Thecla Betule ; for, though his 
usual time of appearance is the middle of August, 
Henry declares that he saw one yesterday.” 

Away went Cecil in great spirits, and in less than 
five minutes I heard shouts of triumph, as he came 


racing back to me, net in hand, and crying out, 
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“T’ve got him, I’ve got him!” And so, indeed, he 
had. This was our first specimen, and was caught 
hovering over a hazel-bush at the edge of the wood. 

The Brown Hairstreak—Thecla Betule—though 
plentiful in some places, is in many others counted 
a rare fly, so that there were great rejoicings when 
the first was brought home to the Vicarage. The 
whole of the upper surface of the wings is of a rich, 
smoky, brown colour; the upper wings having near 
the edge a patch of cloudy yellow (Fig. 2, Plate 
VI.), and the lower ones being tailed and scalloped 
into an outline of great beauty. The female is some- 
times slightly larger, but always much gayer and 
brighter in colour than her sober husband. The 
patch of yellow becomes a bright orange on her 
upper wings (Fig. 3), while the tails on the lower 
wings shine with the same glowing colour. She, 
indeed, looks far more like a foreigner than an 
English butterfly; and the under side (Fig. 4) of 
the wings in both male and female is still more 
striking. There the ground colour is a rich tawny 


brown, with an outer margin of bright orange, 
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running parallel with the edge of the wings, which 
are fringed with most delicate white. Across 
both wings wanders a clear streak of silvery white, 
which adds greatly to their beauty, and shines 
brightly amidst many dainty shades and touches 
of black and orange. 

The caterpillar, of a pale green colour, striped 
with yellow on the back and white at the sides, 
feeds on the blackthorn, and is mostly found at the 
back of theleaves. In July it changes into a small, 
dull brown chrysalis, faintly spotted with black. 

On our way home, Willy caught so perfect a 
specimen of the Gate-keeper, that we resolved to 
kill it for our cabinet. The Gate-keeper (Satyrus 
Tithonus) belongs to Family VII., Satyrwa#, and 
is sometimes called the Small Meadow Brown. He 
is a very common little butterfly, of a sober-brown 
hue, but still has a beauty of his own (Fig. 5, Plate 
VI.),to be seen even in awoodcut. The upper surface 
of all the wings is of a rich dull brown colour, with 
a broad margin of a darker shade; and the male 


(see cut) has across his upper wings a bar of black- 
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ish cloudy brown. Each upper wing has also near 
the tips a small black spot with two tiny white 
pupils, and each lower wing a black spot with one 
pupil of white. The lower wings are slightly scal- 
loped, and he is a nimble flier when roused. The 
caterpillar, of a dull, greenish colour, having a red 
head, may be easily found in May and June on the 
common meadow-grass; and there also the small 
grey chrysalis into which it changes. Tithonus is 
common throughout England, but, oddly enough, 
has not been found in Scotland. The female differs 
from the male in being without the patch of brown 
on the upper wings. 

As we strolled homewards through the oak wood, 
we noticed one noble Emperor skimming swiftly 
over the lower trees; but he was far beyond the 
reach of our longest net, and soon out of sight 
among the greenoaks. Of the Purple Hairstreaks, 
we might have caught fifty if we cared to do so; 
but we only took a few very large and choice spe- 
cimens. We came upon several clusters of wild 


carrot, and upon them found many of our old. 
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friends, the little white Tiger-spiders, all busily 


at work as usual. One big fellow was lurking 
on the head of a Scotch thistle, among the long, 
narrow purple petals, and into these he had 
dragged a small brown moth, head-first ; the legs 
of the poor victim sticking up into the air in a 
very odd fashion, as we often found to be the case. 
After some little poking with a sharp stick we dis- 
lodged the Tiger, who dropped nimbly down into 
the grass ; then we released the prisoner. But he 
was dead, and sucked quite dry. 

We got back to the Vicarage at last, before 
dinner-time, but very hot and weary, just as Henry 
came home from The Barrows, to which he had 
gone off again alone. We saw by the look of 
his face that he had got a prize of some kind, 
and so, indeed, he had, as you shall hear in 


the next chapter. 


CHAPTER V. 


We were quite right about Henry. On his way 
up to The Barrows he had passed through a large 
field of sainfoin at the edge of the wood, and was 
strolling leisurely along, away from the path, 
where the rosy flowers were scanty, and the grass 
grew up thickly in rough patches. Among these 
patches of grass were many tall plants of the 
common dock, now covered with clusters of red 
seed ; and on the stem of one of these docks he 
saw hanging, head downwards, a yellow butterfly, 
which he at first took to be a common Sulphur 
with its wings folded. On coming nearer he saw 
it was a Clouded Sulphur, and, apparently, fast 
asleep. With one swift sweep of the net the prize — 
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was secured, and he went on his way to The 
Barrows with a joyful heart. It was, as he 
thought, a capital specimen of the female Pale 
Clouded Sulphur, Colias Hyale, and, having just 
before come out of the chrysalis, as lovely and per- 
fect a butterfly (Fig. 1, Plate VIT.), as we had ever 
seen, The down on the wings, and the pink fringe 
on their outer edge, were both untouched, and 
Henry had managed to kill the butterfly without a 
single flaw on its perfect beauty. 

But, when we came to examine it, we found 
that it was not a Pale Clouded Sulphur at all, but 
a much rarer butterfly, viz., a white variety of the 
female of the common Clouded Sulphur, named 
Colias Helice, in which the ground-colour of all the 
wings is of a pale greenish white, the margin of 
the upper wings intensely black, and broader than 
in Edusa (Fig. 1, Plate III.,), mentioned in 
Chapter II. 

Over the whole wings and body of Colias Helice 
is a greenish white tinge, which is wanting in all 
the other varieties of this butterfly; while the 
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deep rose-coloured fringe at the edge of the wings 
gave it a still greater beauty. 

Nor was this all Henry’s good luck this day. 
Having secured the lovely specimen just described, 
he went on towards The Barrows in great spirits, 
and at the edge of the Down saw two male Clouded 
Sulphurs chasing each other across a field of ripe 
barley. This was a prize that he could not resist, 
and so away he went at full speed. He soon 
came up with the two butterflies, and after many 
vain trials with his net, at last managed to bring 
them both to the ground near the hedge, over which 
he climbed into the winding road on the Down. 

I gave him great credit for this double cap- 
ture, because, in the first place, it was done 
under a blazing sun, across rough, hilly, ground, 
and while the two butterflies were going at full 
speed across a field of swaying yellow corn. 

_“ As they flew,” said Henry, “they were of the 
very exact colour of the brown barley, and if 
I had taken my eyes off them for a moment, 
as they flew, I should have lost them at once.” 
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This grand capture excited us all so much that 
we set off with fresh vigour in the afternoon, once 
more for the Emperdr Woods. Away we went 
again up the steep chalky hill, putting up, as we 
went, many Blues, Hairstreaks, and Painted Ladies, 
but able to catch none of them because of the 
fierce wind which had sprung up from the south- 
west, and threatened to blow our hats away. But 
still it was very hot, and along by the edge of the 
wood, and in the shelter of the winding paths, 
we found plenty of butterflies which were easily 
caught. Here I took a noble pair of High-Brown 
Fritillaries (Figs. 2, 3, Plate VII.), the silver spots 
on the under side of the lady’s wings (Fig. 3) the 
brightest and most perfect we had yet seen. The 
silver seemed as if laid on thickly with a brush. 
The boys took several other specimens, but all so 
battered, and their wings so faded and knocked to 
pieces, that not one was worth keeping. They 
had clearly been leading a very gay life of it for 
the previous four or five weeks ; and the first 


heavy shower of rain would most likely be fatal 
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to all further flight over these pleasant feeding- 
grounds. 

There was a very large field of sainfoin on 
one side of the road, as we went up the hill, 
and here we had constantly watched for Clouded 
Sulphurs, but, up to this time, in vain. We 
had all tried the ground carefully, but nobody 
had as yet seen a single specimen. To-day, 
however, we were luckier ; for, just as we got to 
the brow of the hill, at the edge of the wood, up 
got one, and flew very softly and gently across a 
bit of open brake to a patch of wild scabious and 
yellow bedstraw among some long grass. I crept 
cautiously. after him, and presently found him 
perched on the purple flower of a hard-head, 
swaying to and fro in the wind. He was so intent 
on getting a good sup of the sweet honey, that I 
came close up to the flower, and with my finger 
and thumb caught him with his wings folded, as 
you see him in (Fig. 4, Plate VII.). He was so 
perfect and bright a specimen that we all voted 
that he must be kept. 


an 
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His trunk, or proboscis, is, as you see, slightly 
uncurled, as if it were in the very act of getting 
ready for sipping the honey of a flower. If you 
watch a, butterfly closely while hovering over a bed 
of flowers, you will see that he begins to uncurl 
his trunk before he settles, then straightens it out, 
and plunges it down into the flower. Presently, 
after drawing it out again, he gives it a little 
curve or twist, then straightens it out and makes 
a second dip into the honey at the base of the 
petals. Having done this four or five times, away 
he flies in search of a fresh flower. 

“Tf you cut the trunk into two pieces with a 


sharp penknife, and place it under a good micro- 
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shape in the middle, with a rounder tube on either 


scope, you will see that it is 


divided into three separate 


canals, one of a square, flat, - 


side. M. Réaumur, a wise and clever naturalist, was 
one of the first to observe this, and he managed to 
find out the use made of the three canals in the 
following manner, Having got a moth to settle 
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quietly on a lump of sugar, he held in one hand 
a powerful magnifying glass, and brought it near 
to that part of the trunk he wished to examine. 
‘Sometimes’ he says, ‘I was half a minute, or 
nearly a minute, without perceiving anything, but 
then I saw clearly a little column of liquid mount- 
ing quickly along the whole length of the trunk ; 
and in the liquid some little balls which seemed 
to be globules of air drawn up with the liquid 
from the sugar through the two outer canals.’ * 
Presently he saw some fluid rising straight . up 
through the middle channel, and then, after 
watching some time, once or,twice he saw some 
fluid descending from the root of the trunk to the 
point. Thus he found out how a butterfly or 
moth is able to nourish itself on honey, thick 
syrup, or even solid sugar, by sending down some 
liquid which falls against the sugar, moistens, and 
dissolves it. When this liquid has got charged 
with sweet, he sucks it up again through the two 
outer canals.” 


* « The Insect World,’”’ p. 175. 
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“T say,” interrupted Cecil, “how splendidly the 
trunk must be made!”’ 

“Yes, and when you remember that the whole 
three canals together are scarcely as big round as a 
common pin, you will see with what beauty and 
wisdom God has made even His tiniest creatures, 
and framed every part to do its own work with 


ease and perfection.” 


As we went down the hill, a small Tortoise- © 


shell Butterfly sprang up from a bed of nettles 
near the edge, and was immediately chased by 
a chaffinch. Away they went, down the road in 
front of us, their rate of flying being pretty much 
about the same, the butterfly now and then 
darting ahead, and being overtaken by the 
bird. 

“Two to one on the Tortoise-shell!” cried 
Henry ; but nobody would take his bet. 

“The butterfly is safe enough,” said I; ‘for 
though the bird has stronger wings, and would 
soon tire out little golden wings, the Tortoise- 


shell, you see, is continually zigzagging up and 
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down, and thus changing his line of flight. 
Thus the bird is puzzled when to make a dart on 
him, and the butterfly escapes over the hedge, 
or sinks down among the grass or nettles in the 
hedge, before his enemy can seize on him.” 

At this moment came two sudden interruptions. 
Willy had suddenly found a patch of butterflies’ 
eggs on a leaf in the hedge, and shouted out—* I 
say, Henry, what butterflies are these?” while 
Cecil had a fresh question to propound about the 
trunks of butterflies. 

“First of all,” said I, “we will deal with the 
eggs.” 

There were thirty or forty of them, of a dingy 
green colour, thickly scattered over two leaves of a 
nettle, in patches of five or six. 

«Well, Willy, so many caterpillars feed on the 
nettle that it is difficult to say exactly to what 
butterfly these eggs belong ; they may be those of 
the Red Admiral, or the common Tortoise-shell— 
most likely the latter, as they seem to be rather 


small, and I see that there are many more of them 
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on the nettles. Ifso they are not worth keeping. 
The Red Admiral is a rarer and finer butterfly, and 
his caterpillar is always worth rearing.” 

“How is it,” asks Willy, “that all these eggs 
didn’t get washed off in the rain last night ?” 

« Because,” said I, “the butterfly who laid them 
stuck them fast to the leaf with a strong sort of 
gum, which water cannot melt.” 

“Where does she get the gum from ?” 

« Ah,” said I, “that I cannot tell you. But her 
eggs are covered with it, when she lays them ; and 
no rain can wash it away. If you look, too, you 
will see that most of the eggs are laid on the under 
side of the leaf; so that the birds shall not spy 
them out. But some of them do get eaten, for all 
that ; and some are trampled on and destroyed, or 
lost among the grass; so that not one half ever 
become caterpillars. If it were not so with the 
eges of butterflies and moths, the consequences 
would sometimes be terrible. Many of our trees, 
bushes, shrubs, and plants would be entirely 


stripped, very often of blossom as well as leaves ; 
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for some butterflies lay a hundred eggs, and a moth 
has been known to lay five hundred.” 

“All on one plant ?” 

“No, Willy; not all on one plant. She may 
lay her eggs in a dozen different places, or a score 
perhaps. But she can lay as many as five hundred 
eggs, because when shut up in a box she has been 
known to do so.” 

«And do they ever really strip the trees of all 
their leaves ?” 

“T have seen many young ash-trees and nut- 
bushes in this very wood with a dozen bare branches 
on them; every single scrap of green stripped 
off, as if cut with a knife; and all done by cater- 
pillars.” 

“ What appetites they must have!” adds Cecil. 
“T hardly ever found a caterpillar but what he 
was eating!” 

“Many caterpillars,” said I, “in one day eat 
thrice their own weight in leaves! And if other 
larger creatures had such appetites, our green 


meadows would soon be bare and black enough ; 
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for an ox weighing sixty stone wuuld in twenty- 
four hours eat three-fourths of a ton of grass!” 

“But if these caterpillars eat so much,” says 
Willy, “ how is it they do not grow fat and big?” 

“Why,” said I, “ one reason is that the leaves 
they eat pass through them very quickly without 
being digested. The caterpillar seems to live on 
the juices of the leaves which he eats ; and these 
make him grow quickly, but not fat. One has been 
known to eat more than forty grains of leaves in a 
certain number of hours, and yet at the end of the 
time he was but one grain heavier than when he 
began.” 

“ And do all little creatures eat and drink at 
this tremendous rate?” . 

“Oh no,” said I. ‘The caterpillar of a moth 
or butterfly eats a great deal, and grows quickly, 


increasing rapidly in size more than in weight ; 


-while the little worm from which the Flesh-fly 


comes grows in weight at a tremendous pace. 
Thirty of them, on one day, altogether weighed 


one grain, The next day, each worm weighed 
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seven grains; having thus, in twenty-four hours, 
become two hundred times heavier than he was 
before. Keep a caterpillar without food for a day 
or two, and the chances are that you will then 
find him dead at the bottom of your breeding-box. 
He lives on plants, or leaves of trees, which are 
always to be found in plenty ; and his law is to eat 
and drink as much as he can, 

“But here we are at the Vicarage gate, and I am 
sure you have heard enough about caterpillars to 
last you until to-morrow.” 

“TJ only want to know one thing more,” says 
Cecil; “and that is, which sort of caterpillars 
birds like best?” 

“Well,” said I, “that is not an easy question to 
answer ; but Wrens and Titmice and all that class of 
birds eat a great many green caterpillars, and the 
Robin, it is said, rarely touches the hairy ones.” 

“Those big ones that we found on the cabbages 
in the garden,” cries out Willy, “look as if they 
were naked, and very clean. I’m sure they are 


the nicest.” 
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“T don’t know about the nicest, Willy, but they 
are among the commonest, and some of them most 
easily found; though they are sometimes of the 
very exact colour of the leaf on which they feed, 
to our eyes. The brown hairy catterpillar is pretty 
safe so long as he is feeding on a brownish leaf, 
or holding fast to a brown stem ; but the moment 
he shows himself above the edge of a green leaf he 
is seen and gobbled up in a trice by some roving 
Titmouse. 

«And now,” said I, “I have done with cater- 
pillars for to-night, and I shall tell you nothing 
more about them till some day when I find a 
Looper in the wood.” 

Several days passed away after this before we 
took any new butterflies, but the August sun began 
to grow hotter and hotter, and the yellow corn to 
turn to a ruddy brown. 

“Well,” said I, one morning, as we all set out 
with our nets to Lower Wood, “if we can find 
none of the rarer butterflies to-day, we had better 


get a good specimen or two of the common ones.” 
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It was a still, sultry morning, and though heavy 
clouds almost covered the sky, now and then We had 
a gleam of sunshine, which the butterflies found 
out as soon as we did. Opposite the gates leading 
into the woods is the park lodge, and outside this 
is a little open bit of grassy waste with a stone 
wall at one side of it, under the shade of some 
tall trees. 

Flitting over this plot of grass, and now and then 
settling on the stones of the old wall, we saw several 
pairs of the homely little Wall Butterfly, and of 
these we took a couple at once. 

Satyrus Megera, or the Wall Butterfly, belongs 
to Family, VII., the Satyrip#, and is one of the 
commonest of them all. He is to be found from 
June to August in almost every lane, zigzagging 
about at a slow pace, often settling on warm hedge- 
banks or walls, but starting up again as the shadow 
of your net falls on him. He is very easily caught 
unless thoroughly roused or scared by your awk- 
wardness in missing him with the net; but then 


often flies away at a great pace, More than once 
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I have mistaken him for a small Fritillary, from 
his rapid flight. 

All the wings are of a tawny golden yellow, 
irregularly barred with brown, and edged with the 
same colour. On the upper wings, in the middle 
of the yellow, is around black spot with a white dot 
in the centre, and sometimes a second black spot 
(Fig. 5, Plate VII.) close beside it, also having a 
white speck in the centre. The lower wings, which 
are slightly scalloped at the edge, have three dis- 
tinct spots of the same kind. The under side of the 
wings is, both in colour and marking, much like the 
upper side, except that the brown bars are nar- 
rower, while the eye has round it a distinct circle of 
light brown. The female differs from the male in 
having no cross bar of brown on the upper wings. 
You may see this cross bar joining the bands on 
the upper wing of Fig. 5, a very fine male which 
we caught near the park gate. 

The caterpillar of Megewra, of a light pale green, 
with a white line on each side, as well as stripes on 


its back, feeds on grass, and may easily be found 
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by the roadside in May, when it turns into a green 
chrysalis that afterwards changes to a dingy brown 
colour. 

When we got inside the wood, Hairstreaks as 
usual were flitting about from tree to tree, especi- 
ally among the ash-trees and young oaks. But 
though we watched them narrowly, we could not 
detect a single Green or Brown Hairstreak ; and 
of the Purple we already had some dozens. Even 
Alice (wtat. 4) had caught a pair among the long 
grass at the edge of the copse, for the express 
adornment of the nursery. 

We set to work, therefore, on a little open piece 
of grassy meadow, lying between two pieces of 
copse, and soon found plenty to do among the 
commoner butterflies. Oddly enough, the first I 
caught were a pair of the Heath Butterfly, or, as he 
is sometimes called, the Least Meadow Brown. 

The Heath Butterfly, Hipparchia Pamphilus, 
like the Wall, also belongs to Family VII., Sary- 
RID, and is one of the daintiest and most elegant 


little flies of the whole genus. If he were only a 
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rare catch, instead of a common one, his beauty 
would bring him great praise. All the wings are 
of a pale tawny yellow, faintly shaded with delicate 
brown (Fig. 1, Plate VIII.) at the edges ; the lower 
wings being more and darkly shaded with brown, 
and rounded at the edge. Near the tip of the 
upper wing is one faint round spot of brown, and 
this spot on the under side of the wing appears 
almost black (see Fig. 2, Plate VIII.), with a white 
dot in the centre ; while the lower wings are almost 
entirely shaded with brown, across which, parallel 
with the edge, is an irregular waved line of whitish 
yellow. The female (Fig. 2) is larger than the male, 
and on her wing this pale mark is clearly seen. 

The caterpillar, of a green colour, with stripes 
of dingy white on the back and sides, is small, but 
may be often found on the dog’s-tail grass in May 
or August, as there are two broods of the butterfly, 
in June and September. The tail of the caterpillar 
is slightly forked and tinted with red; so that it 
may be easily known. 

The favourite feeding-ground of this butterfly is 


Pruate VIII. 
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on heathy commons,—hence its name ; but, oddly 
enough, as I said, we found it most abundantly in 
little open clearings in the woods. Here, too, in 
the same patch of grassy waste, we took a couple 
of specimens of that curiously nimble little butter- 
fly, the Grizzled Skipper. So oddly and quickly 
does he flit from flower to flower that Willy, who 
was the first to see him, declared that he was not 
a butterfly at all, but only, as he said, “a very 
‘dodgy’ little fly, with black wings.” 

The Grizzled Skipper, Syricthus Alveolus (Fig. 3, 
Plate VIII.), belongs to Family X., the HresPERIDzE ; 
several members of which we have already noticed. 
When fully stretched, his wings are barely an inch 
wide, all of a dull clouded black tint, marked with 
very small white spots. The upper wings have about 
fifteen of these tiny spots, while the lower ones 
have rather fewer; both being plainly fringed with 
black and white of the same tint. The under-side 
of the wings is of much the same colour, but rather 
paler, while the spots are fewer in number. 


The caterpillar is said to be of a dark green 
I 
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colour, with a black head ; feeding on the leaves 
of the common Potentilla, and turning into a 
chrysalis in April. The butterfly appears in May, 
so that we were very lucky in catching a couple of 
good specimens so late in the year as August. 

Just after we had caught this little Skipper, the 
sun came out strongly, and swarms of smaller but- 
terflies began to start up from every cluster of grass 
and furze, or clump of bushes. Heaths, Blues, 
Common Skippers, and Meadow Browns might 
haye been caught by the score, and the crowd yet 
have seemed no less. But, strangely enough, we 
seareely saw a single White Butterfly, or a Small 
Tortoise-shell ; though the time for their second 
brood was fully come. Out of the meadow we 
passed on into a wide green road through the 
wood from which there branched away several 
narrow winding paths. 

“ Now,” said I to the elder boys, “ Willy and I 
will take the lower path down to the open brake 
by the old sawpit; while you go away to the 


higher ground among the thicker copse, where you 
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must look out for Wood Ringlets.” We soon 


reached the open glade at the edge of the wood ; 
and as there was an abundance of wild thyme, 
wild scabious, and other flowers in full bloom, and 
the sun was again out, we saw swarms of but- 
terflies. We strolled about for an hour, and got 
some very good Sulphurs, a pair of Brown Hair- 
streaks, and a Silver-washed Fritillary ; and then 
set out on our way homewards. All at once, Willy, 
who had crept through a great bed of fern in pur- 
suit of a Sulphur, cried out “A White Admiral! a 
White Admiral !”’ 

I ran up to him as fast as I could, and soon got 
close to the hedge, where he stood pointing with 
his net to a thick rough bush of blackthorn. 

“Where is he?” said I; “I can see nothing 
like 2 White Admiral ; and there is not a scrap 
of blossom there of any kind for him to feed on.” 

«There he is, there he is—I can see him now, 
opening and shutting his wings at the tip of one 
of those branches.” 


I crept very cautiously up, and at last, after a 
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long search, I saw him exactly where Willy’s 
sharp eyes had seen him. The branch was five feet 
from the ground, and very rough and ragged. But 
there was no help for it ; and so I made one quick 
sweep just above the bough, and by sheer good 
luck secured the prize. 

“Well done, Willy,” said I; “ but how did you 
guess it was a White Admiral, for you have never 
seen one?” 

“No, but I have seen his picture in the big book 
at home, and I was sure that he was like nothing 
else but a White Admiral.” 

Tt was rather a prize for us, because the White 
Admiral is a June or July butterfly, and it was now 
near the middle of August. So we packed him up se- 
curely, and went away home in great spirits. The 
White Admiral, Limenitis Sybilla (Fig. 4, Plate 
VIIL), belongs to Family V. the VANESSIDZ, or 
Angle-wings, and is one of the most graceful and 
beautiful of English butterflies. All the wings are of 
a dingy black tint the upper ones being marked by’a - 


cluster of white spots, and the lower ones by a bar of 
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the same colour across their centre. The wings are 
also scalloped at the edge, but not angled so sharply 
as those of his cousin the Red Admiral. The under- 
side of the wings is far more beautiful than the 
upper, being of a rich tawny red with patches of 
silver grey, spotted with dark brown near the edge ; 
and across the centre barred and spotted with white. 
The caterpillar, which feeds on the honeysuckle, 
is of a pale green colour, with a reddish head and 
legs, and short hairy spines along the back; turn- 
ing at the beginning of June into a green chrysalis 
dotted with gold. 

When we met the boys, we found that they had 
taken some splendid Sulphurs, and a couple of 
Wood Ringlets. 

The Wood Ringlet, Satyrus Hyperanthus, be- 
longs to Family VII., the Saryrip#, and is found 
plentifully in shady woods and bushy lanes all 
through the months of June, July, and August. The 
upper surface of all the wings is of a dull brownish 
black colour ; the upper ones, in some specimens 


_ haying a row of three small black spots, edged with 
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pale brown, and a white speck in the centre; and 
the lower, three spots of the same kind more clearly 
marked. The under-side of the wings is paler in 
colour (see Fig. 5, Plate VIIL.), the little ringed eyes 
on all the wings being much clearer and brighter. 
The caterpillar, of a brownish grey colour, striped 
on the back, feeds on wood sorrel and several kinds 
of grass ; and at the end of June creeps down to the 
roots of the grass, and changes into a small brown- 
ish chrysalis just below the surface of the earth. 
They had also caught a very odd-looking variety 
of the same butterfly—a male—without any ringed 
eyes on the upper side of his wings (see Fig. 6, Plate 
VIIL), but having the black dots more strongly 
marked, 
Mary, too, had been very busily on the watch 
for the second brood of the small Pearl-bordered 
Fritillary, already described on page 42, and 
after a long chase by the edge of a cornfield had 
caught one perfect specimen (Fig. 7, Plate VIII), 
which, though very small, was the best in our 
whole collection. It had just come out of the 


chrysalis, 


CHAPTER VI. 


AFTER many sultry days, a cold north-east wind 
set in, and most of the butterflies in field and wood, 
except in very sheltered spots, had disappeared. 
But the large silver-spotted and silver-washed 
Fritillaries seemed to care nothing for the cold 
wind, and were still to be seen in abundance. Cecil, 
too, was not to be daunted by the cold, and set off as 
usual one morning to the broken copse at the edge 
of the lower wood. _For atime he saw nothing but 
the large Fritillaries, and a few Purple Hairstreaks 
which he routed out of the thick bushes with the 
handle of his net; but presently he came to the 
edge of an open brake, edged with low oak-trees, 
and over one of these, to his great delight, he saw 
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a Purple Emperor sailing to and fro ; then, sud- 
denly sweeping down almost to the ground, and 
then hovering over a thistle, where at last it settled. 
Surprised and delighted at the sight, he made a 
hasty dash at the grand prize, missed it, and sent 
it off like a flash of light away across the top of a 
lofty oak. Fora long hour he waited and watched, 
but all in vain; not a glimpse more did he get of 
his majesty that day; though a week afterwards 
Cecil and I both saw him again, sailing over the 
top of the same favourite oak-tree. 

Meanwhile, Henry and I had gone away to a 
distant part of the Black Wood, which we had as 
yet never tried. But though there were many 
large Fritillaries on the wing all through the thick- 
est part of the copse, we got not a single new but- 
terfly, and were making our way slowly along by 
the edge of a cornfield, when, in the very thickest 
part of a thick hawthorn hedge, among some long 
grass, I suddenly spied a large, yellowish-brown 
bird. We got close up to him, and at the first 


glance thought he was dead. It was a large brown 
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owl, that had apparently been caught in the heavy 
storm of wind and rain during the previous night, 
and had crept into the thickest part of a warm 
hedge to dry his draggled feathers. He was 
standing bolt upright, with his eyes shut, and 
looked a great deal more like a stuffed bird than 
a, living one ; so we determined to catch him if we 
could. 

Henry, therefore, went round to the back of 
the hedge, to attack the enemy in the rear, while 
I kept watch in front. In two minutes, after 
a deal of scuffling and scratching, he cleverly 
managed to slip his long butterfly net over the 
owl’shead and body, and nolens volens drag him out 
into the long grass. The poor old half-drowned 
bird, winking and blinking in the bright sun, fought 
very hard for his liberty, and managed to inflict one 
shatp bite on Henry’s finger, but at last we suc- 
ceeded in getting him down into the bag-net ; and 
after a long tramp of five or six miles, brought 
him in triumph home to the Vicarage. There we 


hunted up an old blackbird-cage in the stable, and 
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after some trouble got our prize into it. He was 
a splendid fellow, and as evening came on soon 
began to set himself to rights, and smooth his rufiled 
feathers. or a long time he would touch nothing 
that we offered to him inthe shape of food ; but 
at last a dead sparrow taken out of a trap, and 
partly picked, was pushed into the cage at the end 
of a stick. At this the owl opened his eyes, and 
making asudden and fierce dash seized it with his 
talons, and having torn off a few. more feathers, 
swallowed the sparrow ata single gulp. But ‘the 
next minute he disgorged his prey, and then with 
much wriggling about of his head, and many 
chokings, swallowed him once more ; this time, as 
we thought, not to reappear. Next, bits of meat 
and bread went down like pills, when presently up 
came the sparrow again ; and then, after two more 
gulps, was finally swallowed. 

But that night few of us got any sound sleep. 
Fearful noises that sounded like the cries of people 
in distress, mixed with strange hissings and screams, 


were heard all through the Vicarage ; and at avery 
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early hour in the morning it was found that the 
owl had got out of his cage, and was ruling over 
the cat and kitten in the back kitchen, like a 
tyrant. Then we held a council of war, and 
decided that the owl must go. But the difficulty 
was how to manage him. Henry had brought 
home a dead mole from the cornfield, and popped 
it into the cage ; and upon this the owl instantly 
pounced with outspread wings, and held it fast 
with his talons. Now and then he gave the 
unlucky mole a sharp dig with his beak ; then he 
tried to tear off the feet before swallowing it—but 
finding this impossible, he had another try at it, 
feet and all. All in vain. Then we opened the 
door of the cage, and with a long, sharp stick, had 
a series of fights among the straw for possession of 
the mole. We secured it at last, got it outside the 
cage, onto the green grass, and then left it as a 
dainty for his majesty to come out for, and make 
his own again; and at last he condescended to 
ereep through the open door, made a sudden dash 


at the mole with outspread talons, missed his 
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stroke, and then sailed softly away on his silent, 
downy wings, over the Vicarage garden into the 
next meadow. It was a beautiful sight, and glad 
enough, no doubt, the owl was to be once more free, 
outside the horrible bars of a cage. 

The next day was bright and sultry, and we all 
went to work again with double vigour. Once in 
our day’s ramble, we came upon a little glade in 
the heart of the wood, where the ground was 
carpeted with flowers ; and there, on a little patch 
of about twenty square yards, we counted more 
than a dozen of pale golden Sulphur Butterflies all 
hovering over the blossoms, or drowsily settled 
with wings close shut. We might easily have taken 
the whole of them. To-day we observed how 
strangely the colour and tint of butterflies’ eyes 
changed after they became quite dead, light grey 
or green sometimes turning black, and yellow 
changing into opaque brown or red. 

We picked up, too, some odd caterpillars to-day ; 
one, that fed on the broad-leaved sallow, was of 


a pale whitish-green tint, exactly like the colour of 
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the leaves. When tired of eating, he would curl 
himself up at the back of a leaf somewhat in this 
fashion : though how he managed to stick fast to 
the leaf completely puzzled us. But 
blow as hard as it might, the wind 


never shook him off; and unless we 


were quite close to him, it was impos- 
sible to distinguish the caterpillar from the leaf, so 
exactly alike were they in colour. This, no doubt, 
saved him from the sharp eye of hungry birds in 
search of a morsel for dinner. 

Another very strange caterpillar, of a pale brown 
colour, exactly that of the stems and branches of 
the sallow—belonged to the family of Loopers, 
so called because in walking they hunch up the 
middle part of the body 
thus: into a sort of loop. 


Most caterpillars have six- 


teen legs, of which six are 
sharp and scaly near the head; but the Loopers 
have only ten altogether ; four being thick, fleshy 
ones, near the tail, called prolegs. ‘These Loopers 


—- 
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cannot shorten or lengthen their segments as they 
walk, but only bend their bodies. But the strangest 
thing about them is, that they have the power of 
stretching out their bodies in the air, at an angle 
of about 45°, without any support, merely holding 
fast to the twig or bough by their hind feet, as 
shown below. Sometimes the Looper stretches 


himself out in the air, or across from one twig or 


bough to an- 


ing to the 


hishindlegs, 
other by four 
feet near the 
either case, 
actly likethe 
ing branches 


shape, thatit 


other, hold- 
one side by 
and to the 
of his sharp 
head. But in 
he is so ex- 
neighbour- 
in colour and 


is impossible 


at the first glance to make out which is the Looper 
and which the stem of the sallow. 

August the 17th was a blazing hot day, with a 
fierce east wind, but though we worked hard for 


many hours, we got no butterflies of the rarer 
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kinds, and not many of the commoner. A noble 
pair of Peacocks was our best prize, and these 
we got just at the edge of the copse, on a sunny 
slope, just outside Emperor Wood, where teazle 
and nettles grew in abundance. 

The Peacock (Vanessa Io) belongs to Family V., 
Vanessip&, or Angle Wings, and a glance at Wood- 
cut, Fig. 1, Plate IX. will show you how deeply and 
beautifully these angles serrate the edge of all the 
wings. He gets his name of Peacock from the 
large eye of orange, red, and other brilliant colours, 
which he bears on each wing ; those on the two upper 
ones being the largest and brightest. The base 
colour of the upper and the lower wings is a fine, 
tawny, reddish-brown, while a patch of black sur- 
rounds the eye, just below which also (Fig. 1), you 
will see two whitish small dots that add greatly to 
the beauty of the wings, The underside of all the 
wings (see Fig. 2, Plate TX.) is of a fine, deep black, 
mingled with rich brown. The Peacock is a noble 
and gorgeous butterfly, and though a strong and 
swift flyer when disturbed, may be easily taken when 
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settled on the blossom of the thistle, on which he 
loves to alight and sun his splendid wings. 

The caterpillar, which is common enough in all 
woody districts, feeds on the nettle. It is of a 
deep black colour, covered with sharp spines, and 
thickly sprinkled with white. The chrysalis, of a 
rich tawny brown colour, sometimes tinged with 
gold (see Fig. 3, Plate IX.), is often to be found hang- 
ing head downwards to the underside of the leaf— 
more rarely to the stem—of the nettle. 

The August brood of these butterflies was just 
now beginning to come out, and we saw great num- 
bers of them along the edge of the woods for some 
weeks after this ; but though we took many fine 
specimens not one of them was so large or so splen- 
did as Fig. 1. He was fully three inches in extent 
from wing to wing. On this day, too, we took 
several very perfect specimens of the Small Tortoise- 
shell Butterfly, Vanessa Urtice, the caterpillar of 
which is much like that of the Peacock, and also 
feeds on the nettle. The wings of this butterfly (see 
Fig. 4, Plate IX.) are of much the same shape as those 
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of Vanessa Jo, but considerably smaller, and 
beautifully angled at the lower edge. ‘The chief 
colour of both upper and lower wings is a fine 
tawny, rich, orange brown, barred and spotted near 
the upper edge with deep black, and patches of 
lighter yellow between or near the spots of black. 
All the wings, too, have a lovely margin of brown 
and black at the outer edge; a row of faint blue 
spots dividing the two waved lines of brown and 
black. The body of this butterfly, like that of his 
relation V. Jo, is thickly covered with rich down ; 
the antenne being long and fine. The underside 
of the wings is marked much in the same way, but 
the orange is turned to stone-colour; and all the 
other colours are of a duller, dingier hue. 

If the Tortoise-shell were as rare as he is com- 
mon, he would be counted a very handsome, gay 
fellow. The young caterpillars, of a dull greyish or 
greenish black, thickly spined, at first live together 
in a web; but after changing their first skin they 
separate, and wander freely about the nettles, on 
which they feed. The chrysalis (see Fig. 5, Plate 
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IX.) is rather smaller than that of Vanessa Io, but 
much like it both in shape and colour; hanging by 
the tail from the back of a leafor stem ; the head also 
being divided into two sharp points or ears (see Figs. 
3 and 5). There are two broods, in June and Au- 
gust; everywhere common in woods, lanes, and 
fields, wherever nettles abound. 

The next day I set off, alone, to the Emperor 
Wood, intending to watch for Emperors and Brown 
Hairstreaks. It was just twelve o'clock when | 
reached the further sido of the wood, and stood 
watching under an immense oak-tree, over which I 
had often seen many butterflies hovering. The sky 
was without a cloud, not a breath of air was stir- 
ring, and I was very glad of the thick shade. But 
though I watched long and carefully, not a single 
glimpse did I catch of an Emperor. Peacocks, 


Fritillaries, and Purple Hairstreaks flitted about 


from flower to flower, and bush to bush, in abun- 
dance. At last, however, I made out two or three 
small butterflies hovering over a spray of oak, 


within reach; and watching these very carefully, 
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one by one, as they settled, I managed to capture 
three Brown Hairstreaks,—two females and a male, 
—all perfect, and most brilliant in colour. Why 
they haunted the oak so much I could not make 
out, as the caterpillar feeds on the blackthorn, 


birch, and wild plum. 


Seeing no more Hairstreaks, J made my way into . 


a, thicker part of the wood, and at last found myself 
in a narrow path between two hedges of stunted oak. 
Everything was intensely still, and the heat very 
great ; sol stood up in the shade and watched and 
listened. Suddenly something fell from the leafy 
boughs of the oak above my head into the grass 
and leaves ; next it fell on my head, and then again 
among the brambles. And still I could see nothing 
moving either in the tree or on the ground. At 
last, however, just above my head, on the lower 
branch of the oak, I made out a cluster of large, 
yellow and brown hairy caterpillars. In the middle 
of the bunch I saw one clinging fast to a twig 
by his hind feet, hanging head downwards, and 


working his body to and fro in short, rapid jerks, 
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as if in great pain. Every now and then, in the 
violence of his contortions, he managed to strike 
one of his companions, who instantly gave way and 
fell to the ground. I watched more than a dozen 
dislodged in this curious fashion ; until at last the 
struggling tyrant was left alone in his glory. What 
the object of all this tumult was I could not dis- 
cover. All I could make out was, that as soon as 
the other caterpillars reached the ground, they set 
off as hard as they could go to the hedge on the 
opposite side of the path, and there disappeared 
among the long grass. Whether the food on the 
branch of the oak was scarce, or whether the hairy 
family, after living together so long, had quarrelled 
and come to blows; or whether their instinct—for 
some wise purpose—led them to separate, it is hard 
to say; I only tell the plain facts. I caught and 
carried away one large hairy fellow, as big as my 
little finger, as a trophy. 

August 19th was just such another day, with a 
fresh breeze; and we all set off at 11 A.M. to go 


over the same ground. Many Brown Hairstreaks 
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were watched up into the same great oak-tree, all 
beyond our reach ; but, oddly enough, we each 
caught one perfect specimen. 

The next day, the wind having died away to a 
dead calm, and a white, hot mist stretching over 
the woods and hills, Mary and I set out once more 
to the Emperor Wood, in search of the Small Pearl- 
bordered Fritillary (Argynnis Selene, Fig: 7, Plate 
VIII.), of which the second brood was now due. 
For some strange reason scarcely a butterfly of any 
kind was to be seen until nearly twelve o’clock ; when 
among the thinner copse, where marjoram and other 
wild flowers grew in abundance, swarms of Peacocks, 
Sulphurs, Harvest Blues, Argus Blues, Coppers, 
and large Wood Fritillaries suddenly appeared in 
almost countless numbers. We might easily have 
taken a score of each, but we contented ourselves 
with a few Blues, which were very brilliant and 
perfect; but difficult to catch because of their 
being constantly engaged in chasing and fighting 
their cousins, the little Coppers, which with shin- 


ing, golden wings flitted about in the sun- 
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shine ; so swiftly at times as almost to escape 
notice. - 

The Common, or Harvest Blue, Lycwna Alewis, 
belongs to Family VIII., Lycmnipx,—a large 
family, all having six perfect legs, rather short 
knobbed antenne, and wings mostly either tailed 
or scalloped at the edge. In the male, both upper 
and lower wings are of a fine lilac-blue colour, 
fringed with delicate white (see Figs. 1 and 2, Plate 


-X.); but in the female (Fig. 6) of a tawny brown, 


faintly shaded with blue, with a row of orange spots 
near the margin of each wing. The underside both 
of male and female is of asoft, silvery grey (see Fig. 
3), dotted with many black spots, and a rowof orange 
spotslike those on the upper surface. The eyes 
of this butterfly turn to a deep black colour when 
heis dead. He varies much in size (Figs. 1 and 
2), both being male specimens taken in the same 
wood and on the same day; though one is nearly 
twice as large as‘the other. In fact No. 2 is 
scarcely larger than Lycwna Alsus, the smallest of 
English butterflies (see Fig. 4, Plate X.), of which 
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we took only one specimen all through our long 
holiday. The caterpillar of Alewis, of a dingy green 
colour, dotted with white at the sides, feeds on 
clover and trefoil. 

The upper and lower wings of Lycwna Alsus, the 
Small Blue (Fig. 4), are of a dark, dingy brown, 
faintly touched with blue; rather brighter in the 
male than in the female, lightly fringed with white ; 
the underside of the wings of both sexes being of 
a-pale, silvery grey, veined and dotted with very 
fine black. The caterpillar, of a pale green colour, 


streaked with yellow lines, seems to have been 


-yarely found. This, the smallest and daintiest of 


English butterflies, is not often taken ; probably 
escaping many a sharp pair of eyes by his small 
size and nimble zigzagging flight. He looks, in- 
deed, very much like a tiny moth when flying, and 
is generally found near chalky downs, or old lime- 
pits and quarries. 

On our way home from the wood, Mary found 
in a bed of nettles several caterpillars of the Small 


Tortoise-shell, which the next day turned to chry- 
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salides of a rich, tawny brown (Fig. 5, Plate IX.), 
here and there touched with bright gold. 

The next day Alice came running into my room 
to tell me that she had picked up a large hairy 
caterpillar in the passage, who could scarcely crawl. 
I saw at once what was the matter with him. He 
had been without food for three days, having escaped 
from the box in which I had placed him, and was 
starving ; having spent his time, I suppose, in 
crawling up and down the long passage. I carried 
him out into the garden and set him on a spray of 
green oak. He began to eat instanter—devouring 
leaf after leaf, fibre and all, from the top to the 
very bottom. We watched him at intervals for 
about two hours and a half; and, as far as we could 
make out, he never ceased eating. No wonder, 
therefore, that caterpillars are said to eat in one 
day thrice their own weight of leaves, and lucky 
for us it is that our larger creatures do not cram 
themselves after the same fashion. Three-fourths 


of their time, in fact, seem to be spent in eating ; 


and their strong, horny mandibles are never weary 
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of work. One thing, however, must be said for 
Master Caterpillar, and that is, that what he eats 
passes very quickly through him, and that now 
and then he may be put to hard shifts for food, to 
which Master Ox is not liable. He may get 
knocked off his bough into the long grass, and 
spend hours or days in finding his way back to his 
proper feeding-ground. This very one had been 
certainly more than sixty hours without any food 
whatever. 

All the smaller insects, indeed, appear able to 
fast without being much the worse for it. M. 
Vaillant tells us that he once kept a spider with- 
out food for ten months, at the end of which time, 
“though much shrunk in size, it was as vigorous 
as ever.” 

“JT wonder,” said Willy, when I told him this, 
“how M. Vaillant would have liked to be shut up 
in a bottle for ten months without food!” 

Presently came a question which showed me 
that he was still thinking of our friend feasting 


on the oak-leaves. 
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“J thought,” said Willy, “that if a caterpillar 
fell into the grass, he could climb up again by his 
thread of silk?” 

“So he ean, Willy, af he hus let himself down 
by the thread; but if one of his own relations 
gives him a box on the ear, and knocks him 
headlong down on the ground, or a sudden gust 
of wind and rain snaps off the leaf on which he 
is dining, he has no time or chance to begin 
spinning, and so is driven to wander about among 
the grass, or in the dusty road, till he happens 
to meet with some bush or plant which he can eat.” 

The next day we made a trip to the Chalky 
Down on purpose to hunt for the only one of the 
Blues which we warited—Lycena Corydon, the 
Chalkhill Blue; and this we knew was to be 
found in abundance all along the edge of the 
Down, and specially near a cornfield, beyond The 
Barrows, where wild scabious, marjoram, and 
other flowers covered a strip of heathy grass 
between it and the road. We got there in good 


time, passing on our way dozens of smaller Heath 
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Butterflies, Coppers, and Sulphurs, and at last 
reached our favourite hunting-ground. There we 
found the lovely pale Corydon, in such numbers, 
that we might easily have filled our boxes. But 
it was intensely hot, and we therefore only took 
a very few choice specimens, among which (Figs. 5 
and 8, Plate X.) are rare beauties. 

The Chalkhill Blue, or Lycena Corydon, is a 
very lovely butterfly ; the male having wings of 
a pale, silvery blue, shining like moonlight, with 
a broad fringe of delicate white barred with 
black, and a band also of black at the edge, 
within the silver fringe (Fig. 8). At the edge 
of the lower wings, too, is a row of black dots, 
circled with white, and the whole body is covered. 
with shining feathers of the same colour as the 
wings; so that, altogether, he is a very handsome 
fellow. The female is of a much soberer, quieter 
appearance ; her wings being of a rich, soft, brown 
hue, faintly shot with blue; the fringe being of a 
dull white, with a row of black dots partly circled 


with orange at the edge of the lower wings. In 
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some specimens, too, in the centre of each wing 
is a small blackish dot (Fig. 5), sometimes faintly 
edged with white; but in many which we caught 
that day no such dots could be seen. The under- 
side, both of male and female, is of a lovely, soft, 
greyish brown; bluish at the base, near the body 
(Fig. 7) fading off into grey, and brown towards 
the upper part of the wings, which are adorned 
with small black spots, and a row of orange dots 
near the lower edge. The caterpillar, which is 
of a pale green striped with yellow, feeds on the 
small trefoil, so often found on chalky downs. 

You may fancy what numbers of Blues were 
out that morning when I tell you that Mary, at 
one catch, took four perfect specimens, and a 
Brown Argus. Allthe Fritillaries that we saw were 
very ragged and battered ; but not a glimpse did 
we get of a Clouded Sulphur or Red Admiral, 
though we watched carefully among the brakes of 
bramble at the edge of the Down. We were more 
lucky when we got into the thick of the wood, on 
our way home, as you shall hear by-and-by. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“T po not wonder,” said I to Willy one day, in 
reply to a remark of his, “ that you cannot under- 
stand how a crawling caterpillar, perhaps covered 
with hair, having sixteen legs, and living on green 
leaves, can ever change into a gay butterfly with 
bright and beautiful wings, flying about among the 
flowers, and living on honey. It is altogether a 
mystery ; like so may other of the wise and good 
things God has done. But though it is so won- 
derful, yet we know it is true. JI cannot explain 
it to you fully, any more than I can tell you how 
an acorn becomes an oak-tree; or a little tiny 
egg, filled with white and yellow fluid, turns into 
a golden-crested wren. 

“ All I can tell you is this. When the ae 
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pillar is full-grown, and his time for change is 
come, he leaves off eating, and becomes very dull 
and sluggish. Sometimes he spins himself a little 
cocoon of silk, or silk and grains of earth ; or creeps 
down into the earth ; or makes for himself a warm, 
smooth nest in the bark of a tree ; or hangs him- 
self by a thread of silk to the back of a leaf or 
stem. There he remains perfectly quiet and still 
for a time, and gradually changes into a chrysalis, 
or pupa Tittle by little the wonderful change 
goes on inside the shining case ; and the crawling, 
hungry caterpillar is slowly transformed into a 
bright, swift butterfly on golden wings. The 
change, in fact, begins in the caterpillar before he 
turns into a pupa; andif the chrysalis be opened 
only a few days after it is formed, you will find 
some trace of the legs, the wings, and the trunk of 
the future’ butterfly, all folded and packed away in 
the neatest fashion, but so as to be of no use to 
the chrysalis. . 


1 Pupa, a Latin word, meaning a girl, a baby ; and so a name 
given to the baby butterfly in its case or cradle. 
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“ The time during which the butterfly or moth 
remains in the chrysalis varies very much in the 
different species. It may be a week or two, or as 
much as several months ; depending partly on the 
time of the year when the butterfly is to appear, or 
on the cold or heat of the season. The skin of 
the pupa is very thin, and when the butterfly is 
quite ready to come out, a very slight motion of 
its body and wings will crack that skin, The 
crack soon spreads, other cracks appear ; next the 
head of the prisoner makes its way through, and 
presently its whole body is free. At first its wings 
seem short and small and wrinkled ; but by degrees, 
in the light and the air, they spread to their full 
size, grow harder and straighter, and are fit for 
use. ‘Then the happy golden butterfly opens and 
shuts its dainty wings in the light, and, drinking 
in new vigour from the sunny air, starts forth 
upon its new life of enjoyment,—roving -here 


and there among the flowers, green leaves, and 


‘ woods; sipping honey and making love through 


its little holiday of six weeks with untiring zeal ; 
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and as unlike a crawling caterpillar as it can 
well be. 

“And when its little season of pleasure is done, 
it will choose a proper place and a proper plant, 
and there lay a store of tiny eggs, out of which in 
duo time will creep a brood of crawling, hungry 
caterpillars,—each in due time to turn into the 
quiet chrysalis in its case of gold, or grey, or 
brown, or black ; and each as duly at last into a 
bright and nimble butterfly. And so, Willy, year 
after year the mystery goes on; and these strange, 
ugly, crawling caterpillars are changed into crea- 
tures who spend half their time in the air, and whose 
wings are covered with feathers that shine with all 
the colours of the rainbow.” 

“ Feathers?” repeats Willy, as if in doubt 
whether he had heard aright; “I thought their 
wings were covered with dust.” 

“Yes, feathers. And on the first wet evening that 
comes this way we will get out the microscope, and 
you shall see the feathers plainly enough for your- 


self. But here we are at the Vicarage gate.” 
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Now, about ten days before this, Henry and I 
had been hunting the broad sallows in the upper 
wood for a caterpillar or egg of the Emperor. For 
many days we searched in vain, but at last Henry 
found at the back of a leaf one large green clear 
egg, which we at once fancied must be an Imperial 
one. It was, therefore, taken immense care of, 
covered up (leaf and all) under a wine-glass, and 
only brought out on rare occasions into the garden 
for air, when it could be watched. After a deal 
of watching and waiting, all that we could make 
out was that the egg changed colour—got darker— 
and had in the middle one tiny black speck, which 
was looked at every morning with profound interest, 


but looked at in vain. 


One morning, however, there were great shouts ° 


heard in the drawing-room. “He's out! he’s 
out!” : 

And so he was. There, on the withered leaf 
of sallow, lay what looked like half of a tiny frozen 
bubble, and close beside it a little thread of bright 


green, with a horn on his tail almost as big as his 
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own body, creeping along at a great pace along 
the edge of the leaf. He looked like this— 


Messengers were sent off at once for food of 
every kind likely to suit his royal highness—fresh 
sallow leaves, willow, silver birch, and lettuce— 
but, alas! allin vain. He did nothing but crawl 
about incesssantly over the leaves, trying now and 
then to nibble them, and then giving it up in 


despair. This went on, to our great horror, 


for the whole day. The royal infant could eat 


nothing and by the next morning had died of 
hunger, and shrivelled up into a mere bit of 
skin. 

The terrible truth dawned upon us afterwards, 
that we had kept him too constantly under the 
hot air of the glass, and thus forced him to come 
out of the egg before his proper time, when he 
was unable to bite the leaves so carefully got ready 


for him, though he did try very hard at the lettuce. 
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(After all, too, he was not a young Emperor, but a 
Poplar Hawk moth caterpillar.) 

August the 25th was a blazing day—the ther- 
mometer at 106 in the sun and 85 in the shade. 
Not a breath of air was stirring, not a cloud in the 
sky, as Mary, Willy, and I slowly crawled up the 
white dusty road towards the Emperor woods, 
stopping on our way at the Manor-house, where 
one of our kind friends took us into the fruit 
garden at the back of the house. There were few 
flowers, but almost at once I spied a butterfly. It 
was a Red Admiral, which settled on the bough 
of an apple-tree, and was soon caught. I only 
notice him here because he was the smallest speci- 
men we ever saw, though perfect in every re- 
spect. When stretched to the very widest extent, 
his wings, from tip to tip, only measured two 
inches—nearly an inch less than several specimens 
which we took during the following week. 

After a rest in the cool, pleasant garden, we 
made our way out into the open sun again, along 
by the edge of some ragged fields, by the huge 
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pond, now almost dry, and through a noble avenue 


of elm-trees, under which we saw several large Wood 


Tortoise-shell butterflies (Vanessa Polychloros) 


flying very swiftly from tree to tree; but we could 
not get near one of them. Slowly and wearily we 
made our way on across one or two cornfields, and 
at last into the shady woods, scarcely seeing a but- 
terfly the whole way. The green winding wood- 
paths, which a day or two ago were all alive with 
gay wings, now seemed deserted. At last, however, 
we had traversed the whole wood in that direction, 
and came out into the turnpike road beyond it, 
from which we were not sorry to see the Vicarage, 
just a mile off on the opposite hill. 

Luckily, we had a crust of bread with us; and 
so we sat down under a huge oak-tree at the corner 
of the road, and had a good rest. It was a noble 
old tree, partly covered with ivy, and on the outer 
bark, about a foot from the ground, grew the 
largest fungus we had ever seen. 


It was of a dingy 
yellow colour, spotted like a tiger-skin, as large as 


a dinner-plate, fringed at the edge with scales like 
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small oyster-shells, and thickly studded with large 
drops of sticky moisture, which glittered in the sun 
and streamed down the bark to the ground. 

“ Just the very place,” said I, “ for a butterfly 
to come and drink.” 

The words were scarcely out of my mouth, when 
a noble Red Admiral skimmed swiftly over some 
low bushes, and after circling swiftly round the 
stem of the tree, settled quietly on the fungus. 
In a trice he was safely in Mary’s net, and hardly 
secured when a second splendid specimen flew 
swiftly to the very same spot, to sip of the same 
dainty spring. This one I tried for, and stupidly 
missed ; but a third, which came about five minutes 
later, I caught ; and both specimens are now in 
our collection. 

The Red Admiral (Vanessa Atalanta) belongs to 
Family V., the VanEssip&, or Angle-wings, and is 
one of the swiftest and most brilliant of English 
butterflies. The base-colour of all the ~wings is a 
rich, soft, shining black, the upper wings having an 


irregular band of scarlet running across them, and 
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between this band (Fig. 1, Plate XI.) and_ their 


outer tip five or six irregular spots of snowy white. - 


The base'of the lower wings is also barred with a 
scarlet band at the margin, through which runs a 
row of black spots, ending in a larger blue one at 
the inner edge. The upper wings are slightly angled, 
and. the lower ones scalloped, at the edge, which in 
most specimens is tipped with white. On the under 
side (Fig. 1, Plate XII.) the scarlet band and 
white spots reappear on the upper wings, while the 
lower ones are marbled in a most lovely manner 
with tints of soft grey, brown, or bronze, edged 
with waves of the same colours of a lighter hue, 
and faintly tipped with white. 

The caterpillar, ofa dingy greyish colour, covered 
with short spines, with a yellow line along each 
side, feeds on the nettle, where it may be found in 
June and July, and sometimes later. The chrysa- 
lis, hanging head downwards from the stem of the 
nettle, inside a web, may often be found in July 
and August. 


As we went lazily homewards down a dry, stony 


ee 
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road, with high grassy banks on either side of us, 
we managed to catch a fine pair of Painted Ladies, 
as graceful and elegant a butterfly as the Red 
Admiral, but far more difficult to catch. This is 
also a Vanessa, and in size, shape, and flight much 
like her brilliant cousin ; and as she feeds on the 
thistle, gets the name of Vanessa Cardui.* She 


is more difficult to catch, because she far more 


rarely settles; and when she does so, is just as~ 


likely to choose the ground as a flower. Vanessa 
Cardui belongs to the family of Angle-wings, 


though its wings are scarcely. angled at all,—but 


scalloped and fringed with great beauty. The tip _ 


of the upper wings (Fig. 2, Plate XI.) is of a dark 
black colour, with five or six white spots near the 
upper edge, the middle and lower part of the 
wing being of a delicate, rosy, orange hue, spotted 
and barred with black; as, indeed, are the whole 
of the lower wings, with a treble row of black 
dots, of different shapes, near the outer margin. 


The down on the wings of some specimens is of 


* Carduus, the botanical name of one family among the thistles. 
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the very richest orange colour on the under side of - 
the upper wings (Fig. 3, Plate XI.), the black 
colour is paler, and the tawny pink hue more widely 
spread ; while the lower wings are mottled in the 
loveliest manner with grey, brown, yellow, and buff- 
colour, all of the most delicate tint. This Vanessa 
well deserves its name of Painted Lady. It is a 
very local butterfly, and a single specimen will often 
haunt one little piece of stony road for weeks 
together ; when driven away coming back again in 
the course of a short time without fail. The cater- 
pillar, of a dark brown, striped with yellow, and 
covered with spines, feeds on the thistle, the 
nettle (?), and the mallow, and may be found in a 
little web of its own spinning among the leaves, in — 
June and July. . 

The Painted Lady is one of those butterflies | 
which are abundant one year and very scarce the 
next. 

In the shady lane leading out of the wood, too, 
we caught a couple of those quiet littlk—yet nim- 


ble—butterflies, the Wood Argus, of which we | 


| | 
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had seen many specimens but had as yet taken 
none. The Wood Argus, or Speckled Wood, 
Satyrus Algeria, belongs to Family VIL, the 
Satyrip#&, and has not much (Fig. 4, Plate XI.) 
to recommend it in the way of beauty. 

The wings are of a dull, dingy brown, the upper 
ones spotted with irregular dots and patches of 
yellowish white, with one round black dot having 
a white speck in the centre, near the higher edge, 
the lower ones having a row of similar dots 
(Fig. 4) edged with white along the lower edge of 
the wing, which is slightly scalloped. Oddly 
enough, the eyes of this butterfly are said to be 
hairy. The male is smaller and. darker than the 
female, and less good-looking. 

The caterpillar, of which there are several broods 
in the year, of a palish green colour, striped on the 
side with white, feeds on several sorts of grass, and 
may be found in March, May, and June. The 
butterfly is a common one in all woody districts. 


As we went home that afternoon we saw, as we 


had done on many other sunny days, darting along, 
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in a buzzing irregular flight from flower to flower, 
a very nimble little brown-winged creature (ig. 2, 
Plate XII.), which at first we could not clearly 
make out to be either moth or butterfly. He was 
feeding very busily on honeysuckle and other 
flowers full of honey, and, swift of flight, was very 
hard to catch. But we secured one at last, and, as 
he was a very bright and perfect specimen, kept him 
among our butterflies. He turned out to be a little 
moth, of the kind that feed by day. 

By this time we had once more reached the 
Vicarage, and were glad enough of a good long rest 
after our weary tramp in the dust. The next 
day, and the next, the heat and the dust were 
more intolerable than ever; but as our holiday 
~had now all but come to an end, we determined 
to have one more good ramble through the woods, 
and try for another sight of the Emperor. Our 
first day’s walk was through Loudwater Wood, 
three or four miles in extent, full of green winding 
paths, beds of fragrant flowers, and noble trees of 


beech and oak. It was a famous place for butter- 
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flies, but on that day we saw nothing rare or good, 
though we searched far and wide. The only things 
we brought home, in fact, were a couple of Green- 
veined Whites, which Willy’s sharp eyes spied 
among the long grass by the roadside, where he 
caught both. They were as perfect as if only just 
out of the chrysalis, so we kept them, though both 
were females. 

Pieris Napi, or the Green-veined White, which 
is mostly found in every green lane and roadside 
fairly out of the reach of the smoky town, belongs 
to Family IL, Preripz; but, though common, is 
an elegant little butterfly. The upper wings, of a 
soft, greenish white, are tipped at the upper edge 
and spotted with black, and veined with streaks - 
of greenish grey (Fig. 3, Plate XII.). The male is 
easily known from the female by having no spots on 
the lower wings and only one on the upper. On 
the under side both (Fig. 4) male and female are 
much alike, the upper wings being of greenish 
white, through which both nerves and spots show 
from the upper side ; the lower wings being of a 
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soft, creamy yellow, veined (Fig. 4) with green. 
The caterpillar, of a pale dingy green, dotted 
faintly with red and yellow at the side, feeds on 
the cabbage, and the leaves of the radish. 

There were few butterflies that day, but we got 
a good glimpse of an Emperor, though he was far 
beyond the reach of our nets; as well as of another 
gentleman, to Willy a still greater stranger. ‘We 
had just crossed a wide, open brake, where a 
colony of young pollard oaks and ashes had been 
thinned and stripped of underwood, when on sud- 
denly turning round I saw what looked like a 
good-sized reddish-brown dog creeping among the 
bushes, and jumping now and then over little 
clumps of bramble. 

“There goes a fox, Willy,” I cried. “ Look! 
just beyond the hurdle on the ground, by the stack 
of wood.” 

He had just time to catch a glimpse of Master 
Reynard, who, startled at the sound of voices, 
went away ata great pace into the copse. He 


was looking after the young pheasants. Presently 
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we came to a grove of lofty green oaks and 
beeches, and all these we watched with longing, 
eager eyes, hoping for a glimpse of an Emperor ; 
but for along time in vain. All at once, however, 
midway between two tall beeches, but fifty or sixty 
feet above the taller of them, sailing round in 
wide circles, or-darting upward with a sudden 
spring through the bright sunshine, we made out 
against the clear blue sky a large butterfly that 
we first took to be a Swift. But after watching 
him for some minutes, we made out quite clearly 
that it was a Purple Emperor, roving to and fro 
over his sunny kingdom in the heart of the summer 
woods. And that was our farewell glimpse of his 
Imperial majesty. 

The next day, after a long ramble through the 
lower wood, where Blues, Hairstreaks, and common 
Skippers were still to be seen in abundance, oddly 
enough we took our first perfect pair of Copper 
Butterflies, which were flitting about in the sun 
like sparks of burnished gold. 

The small Copper, Polyommatus Phileas, belongs 
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to Family VIII, Lycaznipx, or Argus Butterflies, 
all famous for their beauty, and mostly for some 
touch of brilliant colour. The upper wings are of 
a bright golden copper colour (Fig. 5, Plate XIL) 
especially in the male, edged with dark brownish 
black, with eight or ten black dots scattered across 
the centre. The lower wings, scalloped and tailed 
at the lower edge, are of a rich dark brown, with 
a margin of bright copper. The female (Fig. 6, 
Plate XII.) differs from her husband in being rather 
smaller, and wearing much darker, soberer, colours 
on her upper wings, and on the lower a row of 
four blue dots just inside the copper margin. 
Underneath, both are much alike, the upper wings 
being of a pale coppery brown, spotted with black, 
and the lower ones of a tawny buff, speckled with 
rows of golden brown dots, with five small ruddy 
crescents close to the lower edge. 

The Copper is a most pugnacious little butter- 
fly, and seems to be always making fierce love 
or fierce battle among friends or enemies, whom 


he chases far and wide with nimble wings. 
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Nearly every specimen we took was caught in 
full chase of some wandering Blue, Argus, or 
Skipper. 

The caterpillar, small, and of'a pale green, feeds 
on the wood-sorrel, and as there are two or three 
broods, may be found from March to J uy 
wherever such plants abound. _ 

This was, in truth, the last of our Hampshire 
butterflies, but yet I have one more specimen 
to add (the Small Meadow Brown), which deserves 
special mention. He was quite perfect in every 
respect—his antenne unbroken, his wings with- 
out a flav (Fig. 7, Plate XII.), but almost every 
particle of colour seemed to have been washed 
away, or dried up with the heat of the sun. His 
wings (Fig. 7) were almost transparent, nearly 
white, edged with a band of pale dusky brown. 
“ He looks,” said Cecil, “as if he was just recover- 
ing from the influenza.” And so he did;- but 
whether it was a low fever or a stroke of the 
sun that had befallen him, he was altogether the 
oddest little butterfly we had ever met with, as I 
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think you would say if you now saw him in 
our collection, among all his gaily-dressed com- 
panions.* | 

Out of the sixty butterflies which we had 
counted up (see Chapter I.) at the beginning of 
the holidays as possibly to be met with in 
England, we had actually caught two-and-forty 
distinct species, making altogether a grand total 
of just three hundred specimens ; so that we now 
have plenty to spare for a friend, or to exchange. 

And now, before I say good-bye to all my kind 
young friends who may have followed us in our 
butterfly rambles thus far, we must notice a few 
points about which we talked during the few wet 
days that kept us indoors, or that the microscope 
taught us in the evening. 

All butterflies have four wings, which are 
covered with very tiny scales, or feathers, which 
to the naked eye look like fine dust, and when 


touched come off upon the finger. Scales is 


* We shall be most glad to show him to any butterfly collector 
who passes the Vicarage, Woodmancote, Hants, 
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the true name for them, because they are arranged 
on the thin membrane of the wing like scales on 
the skin of a fish, so that those of one row partly 
overlap the next. They all look alike to us 
when shaken off from the butterfly’s wing, but 
under the microscope are found to be of very 
different shapes and even sizes; and from these 
tiny scales shine out all the lovely colours of the 
azure Blue, the royal Emperor, the golden Sulphur 
the purple splendour of the Peacock, and the fiery 
gold of the Copper, as well as all the sober greys 
and silvery browns which help to make up the 
beauty of the butterfly world. 

Here is some dust, which we took 
from various butterflies, as it looked 
under the microscope, when magni- 
fied about 300 times :— 


Group No. 1 are from the under 
side of the large white butterfly, and seemed to be 
pretty much alike in size and shape; Group No. 2 
are from the upper side of the Peacock ; No. 3 
from the wing of the Chalk-hill Blue, which 
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seemed to be almost all of a rounder, shorter form ; 


while Group No. 4. were taken from various wings, 


and mostly of the finer dust. Some we found 
to be notched with three or four teeth at the 
upper edge, but the commoner number was five, 
and rarely six; while a very few, like one or two 
of Group 4, ran off into single or double sharp 
points. 

By a very ingenious contrivance * with the 
microscope, we were able to cast a shadow of the 
scales, when magnified, on to a sheet of paper, 
and so to sketch them in their true, exact form. 

The eyes of the butterfly, which we were not 
clever enough to prepare for the microscope, are as 


wonderfully formed as the scales on the wings. 


* The neutral tint reflector, 
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The eye is made up of about 17,000 facets, each 
of. which is so contrived as to catch the rays of 
light on its centre, and thus serve all the purpose 
of a separate eye, though they are all joined to- 
gether in one orb; just as the little facets cut on 
the surface of a diamond are all on one shining 
stone. The face of the whole eye being globular, 
the butterfly is able to see in almost all directions ; 
and thus it is that he isso wary, and so difficult to 
catch, even when settled on a flower. 

The colour of the eyes in different butterflies 
differs very much. Those of the Meadow Brown 
seemed to be of a dingy grey, but when dead of a 
deep brown; in the silver-washed Fritillary of a 
pale clear green when living, of a nut-brown when 
dead, as in the large White ; while those of the 
‘Sulphur were brown both when living and dead ; 
and of the Harvest Blue, black in both cases. 

But look where we would throughout the 
_ butterfly’s whole framework—legs, wings, antenne, 
and trunk—everywhere were found traces of the 


same Divine wisdom, skill, goodness, and beauty ; 
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every part exactly and perfectly fitted for its exact 
work, and no part without some special use. The 
more deeply we looked into any one part, the more 
perfect we saw its construction to be, the more 
full of grace and beauty, the more lovely and 
wondrous in the eyes of man, the more worthy of 
the great and all-wise God who has made every- 
thing beautiful in its season, and able to praise and 
magnify its Maker by a life of harmless joy and 
obedience, and perhaps with sounds and songs of 
praise which none but the ear of the Almighty can 
hear, 

Our long holiday among the woods and green 
fields had-taught us many things which I hope 
that my young readers will soon learn for them- 
selves. It taught us how little we really knew, 
and how much there was to learn, about the living 
creatures that haunt the fields and woods ; that of 
all books, next to the Bible itself, the Book of 
Nature is the grandest, fairest, and wisest; that 
every page in it is full of beauty, joy, and truth— 
truth so simple and so clear that the child may 
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read it, and wisdom so noble and lofty that the 
wisest man cannot learn it all. The more we 
learned, the more eager we were to get fresh 
knowledge ; and all the lessons we learned were 
a pleasure ; the fresh air and exercise bringing us 
new health and strength and vigour. And so 
in the country lanes, by sunny banks, on the 
open downs, and in green woodland paths, we 
rambled happily on, finding pleasant work both 
for mind and body ; learning to be patient and to 
persevere, to be accurate in marking the difference 
between things nearly alike, to use our memories, 
to think, and to judge, and yet to have a jolly 
holiday. : 

And thus, at last, our ‘“‘ Happy TIME AMONG THE 
BUTTERFLIES” came to an end, and we went back 
to smoky London and our regular work better, 
stronger, and happier than we had been for many 
a, long day.”* 


* Those Butterflies not taken during our summer trip are 
treated in the following chapter and included in the Appendix. 


LIST OF BUTTERFLIES NOT TAKEN, 


‘1. Swattow-Tar (Papilio Machaon), one of 
the largest of our butterflies, having a rapid and 
strong flight, and easily known by its tailed wings 
of a clear, pale yellow, with bars and marginal 
bands of soft, deep black. The under side is like 
the upper in colour, though the dark markings 
are less decided. It is found chiefly in the fenny 
districts near Cambridge, Norwich, Whittlesea 
Mere, &c., from May to August. The caterpillar, 
pale green, with black rings, dotted with red 


(from June to September), feeds on the wild carrot 


and fennel. 
2. The Buack-VzIneD WHITE (Aporia Crategt) 
differs from the common Cabbage White, and all 
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the other Whites, in having very distinct veins of 
black round the outer edge of, and across, both 
upper and lower wings, which are rounded at the 
tip. It has been found in June near Herne Bay 
and the neighbourhood, Faversham, Kent, New 
Forest, and frequently near Cardiff; rarely else- 
where. The caterpillar, of leaden grey, and black, 
with whitish hairs (April and May), feeds on the 
hawthorn and the common sloe. Habitat, wood- 
land districts where hawthorn abounds. 

3. The Bara Wuire (Pieris Daplidice), one of 
the rarest and most beautiful Butterflies ; so rarely 
taken, indeed, as hardly to be reckoned among 
true natives, though common enough in France, 
from the coast of which country some naturalists 
suppose it to have migrated across the Channel. 
In shape and general appearance it rather resembles 
the common Green-veined White, from which, 
however, it may be easily distinguished by the 
rich black margin of the upper side of the wings, 
and the dainty green tint of the lower. It has 
been taken in May and August at Dover and other 
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spots on the Kentish coast ; and the bluish-black 
caterpillar (June and September) feeds on the wild 
mignonette. 

4. The Woop Waite (Leucophasia Sinapis) is 
the smallest and most’ elegant of his species, and 
though found in many places as wide apart as 
Brighton, Horsham, Dorchester, Exeter, Plymouth, 
Carlisle, &c., is yet a local fly, and unknown in 
Scotland. He measures but 13 inch across the 
wings, which are of a delicate white colour, with a 
dull black spot at the tip of each fore wing unlike 
the marking of any other White. It is to be 
found in May and August; and the caterpillar, . 
green, with a yellow stripe, and red dots, feeds on 
the wild vetch and lathyrus. Habitat, fields and 
woods. 

5, The CAMBERWELL Beauty (Vanessa Antiopa) 
is one of the noblest of our butterflies, and, though 
common enough on the Continent, is rarely taken 
in England, where its splendid wings of tawny, 
rich brown, with a broad margin of creamy yellow, 


would instantly attract as eager pursuit as the 
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Emperor himself, whom in size and shape he 
resembles. It has been taken (August and Sep- 
tember) in many spots near London, in Bedford- 
shire, the Isle of Wight, and in Essex ; and the 
caterpillar, black, spotted with red, feeds on the 
willow, which once abounded at Camberwell. I 
once saw two of these noble flies among some old 
willows near Bardwell, Suffolk, but had no chance 
of getting near them. Hubitat, near willows and 
water. ~ 

6. The Comma (Grapta C. Album) greatly resem- 
bles a small Tortoise-shell in size, colour, and flight ; 
and, indeed, at first might easily be mistaken for 
a torn, jagged, and battered specimen of V. Urticw. 
But, examined more closely, you will at once 
detect on the centre of the under side of the lower 
wings a white mark.in the shape of the letter C, 
or a comma (hence its name), among the shades 
of brown and grey. It appears in June and 
August ; and. the caterpillar, of a brownish red 
and bristly body, feeds on the willow, honey- 
suckle, and nettle. Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, 
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York, Bristol, and Doncaster are places where it 
has been taken. Habitat, woodland fields. 

7, The QuEEN or Spain Fririttary (Argynnis 
Lathonia). This very rare and beautiful insect, 
though much like a small specimen of two 
other Fritillaries, Adippe and Huphrosyne, while 
seen in flight, yet differs from all others of its 
family in the shape of its front wings, the outer 
margin of which is concave, while the inner corner 
of the hind wings is very angular. The under 
surface of the wings is deeply studded with 
numerous silver patches of irregular size and 
shape ; while at the edge of the hind wing is a 
row of brown spots with silver centres. It appears 
in June, and is said to have been taken near 
Eastbourne, Dover, Colchester, and Bristol. The 
caterpillar, brown, striped with white, feeds on 
the wild heart’s-ease and sainfoin. 

8, 9. The Brack Harr-streak (Lhecla Prumt) 
and the Wurrz-terrer Harrstreak (Thecla W. 
Album) axe both rare varieties ; the former easily 


known by a broad band of orange on the under 
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side of the hind wing, with a row of black spots 
at its inner edge; the latter by a fine white line 
across the under surface of the hind wings, and 
ending in a zigzag like the letter W. The cater- 
pillars of both are green, barred, or spotted with 
yellow, and feed on the sloe and the elm. The fly 
appears in June and July. Habitat, wherever the 
other Hairstreaks are found. 

10, 11. The Larce BLus (Polyommatus Arion) 
and the Mazarinr Biur (Polyommatus Acis), 
though once occasionally taken are now of too 
rare occurrence to require description; though 
Arion is said to be occasionally taken near 
Oundle, on the Marlborough Downs, and near 

_ Winchester. 

12, The Lutworts Sxrerer (Pamphila Acton), 
avery scarce but not striking species, closely re- 
sembles the Common Skipper (P. Linea), from 
which, however, the female may be distinguished 
by a row of tawny spots near the tip of the front 
wing. It has been taken in but two places (both 
on the Dorset coast), Lulworth Cove, and the 
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Burning Cliff near Weymouth. Time, July and 
August. Caterpillar not known. 

18. The Greasy or Marsu Fritinuary (Melitwa 
Artemis) in size and general appearance closely 
resembles Melitea Athalia and Cinaia; but gets 
its name of “Greasy” from the under surface of 
the upper wings having the appearance of being 
“ smudged,” as with grease, and thus made slightly 
shining, It is found in marshy meadows in many 
places ; near Brighton, Carlisle, Durham, Weston- 
super-Mare, Cardiff. Time, June. Caterpillar, 
black, with reddish-brown legs, feeds on the plan- 
tain and scabious. Habitat, marshy meadows. 

14, The Larcr Copper (Chrysophanus Dispar), 
once abundant in the Fens of Cambridge and Hun- 
tingdon, is now actually extinct. It was one of the 


noblest and most splendid of English Butterflies. 
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BUTTERFLIES. 


Puate I. (page 48.) 
Fig. 1.—Small Pearl-Bordered Fritillary. 
», 2.—Orange-Tip. 
» 3.—High-Brown Fritillary. 
», 4.—Silver-Washed Fritillary. 
Puate II. (page 64.) 
Fig. 1.—Marbled White. 
>», 2.—Azure Blue. 
», 3.—Azure Blue (Female). 
», 4.—Brown Argus. 
», 5.—Purple Emperor. 
Puate IIT. (page 72.) 
Fig. 1.—-Clouded Sulphur. 
», 2.—Clouded Sulphur (Female). 
», 3.—Pearl Skipper. 
», 4.—Pearl Skipper. 
», 6.—Large Skipper. 
», 6.—Marbled White. 


Prats IV. (page 80.) 
Fig. 2.—Small Skipper. 
», 3.—Grayling. 
», 4—Grayling. 
»,» &.—Meadow Brown. 
3, 6.—Meadow Brown. 


Prate V. (page 96.) 
Fig. 1.—Purple Hairstreal. 
», 2.—Purple Hairstreak. 
», 93—Green Hairstreak. 
3, 4.—Green Hairstreak. 
. >, 0.—Brimstone. 


Prater VI. (page 104.) 
Fig. 1.—Brimstone. 
», 2.—Brown Hairstreak. 
3, 98.—Brown Hairstreak (Female). 
3, 4—Brown Hairstreak. 
», 5.—Small Meadow Brown. 


REFERENCES TO PLATES. 


Prare VIL. (page 112.) 

Fig. 1.—Clouded Sulphur (Female). 
9,—High-Brown Fritillary. 
5, 3.—High-Brown Fritillary (Female). 
,» 4.—Clouded Sulphur. 

5.—Wall. 


”? 

Prare VIII. (page 128.) 
Fig. 1.—Heath. 

2,—Heath (Female). 
3.—Grizzled Skipper. 
4,—White Admiral. 
5.—Wood Ringlet. 
6.—Wood Ringlet. 
 7.—Small Pearl-Bordered Fritillary. 


Puave IX. (page 144.) 
Fig. 1.—Peacock. 
2,—Peacock. 
3.—Peacock Chrysalis. 
., 4—Small Tortoise-Shell. 
» 5.—-Small Tortoise-Shell Chrysalis. 


Prare X. (page 152.) 

Fig. 1.—Common Blue. 
2.—Common Blue. 
3.—Common Blue. 
4.—Small Blue. 
5.—Chalk-Hill Blue. 
6.—Common Blue (Female). 
»» 7.—Chalk-Hill Blue. 

§.—Chalk-Hill Blue. 


PB) 
Prare XI. (page 168.) 

Fig. 1.—Red Admiral. 
2.—Painted Lady. 
3.—Painted Lady. 
1, 4.—Wood Argus. 


Prars XII. (page 176.) 
Fig. 1.—Red Admiral. 
= 3,—Green-Veined White. 
;, 4—Green-Veined White. 
,, 5.—Small Copper.- 
6.~—Small Copper (Female). 
7,—Small Meadow Brown. 
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